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CHARACTER BUILDING AT ELMIRA 


MANUAL training, at the New York state reformatory, 
introduced in the fall of 1895, to meet the needs of men espx 
cially defective among the general abnormal reformatory popu 
lation. 

The courts commit men under the indeterminate sentence sys 
tem (although maximum sentence is fixed), leaving the period of 
“parole’’ commission to be determined by the board of man- 
agers. This board declares that to obtain a parole men shal! 
have passed successive examinations in trade school and depart 
ment of letters, and shall have a sustained perfect demeanor 
record for four months preceding thei appearance before 
the parole board. When a man has fulfilled these conditions, 
he is considered fit to be temporarily and experimentally 
returned to society, and the permanence of his release the man 
alone decides. 

Our crowded condition demanded additional reformative 
measures in order to increase parole release For those whose 
long residence in our community brought their stay quite up to 
the maximum commitments the evident causes were failures in 
trades, department of letters, or demeanor markings. 

It was early discovered that deep physical and moral causes 
were fundamental, and that the restoring means must operate 
directly upon the sensory organs, and that the man must be 
additionally influenced by developing activities. 
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In order to appreciate this Herculean task, it must be realized 


that we have committed young men who are as weak morally, 


intellectually, and physically as years of evil association and its 
consequent disregard tor law and established rights of others 


can make them Chev are heirs of degeneracy of several gen 


erations, with a total abhorrence of honest labor. They have 


been sent to the reformatory as, legally, first offenders, but court 


records do not always tell the previous deeds. It is from this 
class that the larger part of the inmates come. Habits of dis 
honesty, slothfulness, and licentiousness, which are the distin 


guishing characteristics of most men committed, follow them 


for a long period. In selecting manual training as an agent to 


| 
assist these defectives, the deciding principle was that habit 
produces character, and that moral action arises from the choice 
between right and wrong doing, whether this be in work upon a 
plastic material under control of form and accurate predeter- 
mined measurements, or in the complex organism of the ego, 
and its relation to society at large. 

The new education is everywhere recognizing the importance 
of the education of the will,and of leading the will to express 
itself in outward habits and customs. This was the theory 
of Aristotle, Froebel, and Pestalozzi. ‘We acquire the virtues 
by doing the acts,” and when virtuous habits are sequenti- 
ally maintained, the will automatically directs in the paths of 
virtue, 

Manual training, in its full development, stands for regularity 
of fixed purposes and orderly sequences. In this manual doing 
the doer has at his command the basis of true living, the full 
opportunity for observing cause and effect, and for regulating 
his habits of thought and expression from a knowledge of fixed 
principles. It has long been a known fact in educational circles 
that studious employment, under regulated methods, is the key- 
note to a liberal education. In fact, this is why for years pro- 
fessors have drilled on Greek and Latin verbs, and formulas in 
mathematics; but, while that served well, it is inadequate to a 
full and harmonious development. 


[The normal man requires intellectual, moral, religious, and 
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physical development, and under our present school and college 
systems this is sometimes secured, but the fact comes to us as 
forcibly that the abnormal man needs the same discipline even 
in greater degree. The duty for us lay in adapting it to meet 


the needs of the selected defectives 


MODELS FROM COURSES IN SLOVD WOOD WORK 


And here it must be realized once for all that the essential 
difference between manual training in our public-school system 
and the reformatory system is, first, in the classes of society 
furnishing the subjects, and, second, the object desired. 

In the public schools we have the plastic minds of eager, earnest 
youth, surrounded by desirable home influences, with the interest 
of the parent to aid the child to a full realization of the neces- 
sity for education. Added to that is the interest and natural 
curiosity of child life as it watches the development of form, 
symmetry, and use, from crude blocks of wood, clay, or compact 
mass of metals; each assuming new form and use as direct 
results of the cultivated mind and manual skill of the instructor 

This forms the actual incentive among children to pursue 


courses in manual training, but in the reformatory system the 
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first condition is lacking. Our pupils come from a stratum in 
society in which the directing, controlling force of the parent, 
with the desire for good, wholesome education, has never been 
asserted. The child surrounded by the virtues and vices of 
society has followed the paths of sin, and at the important form- 
ative period of life, when character, intelligence, and industry 
should have been cultivated, they were not. The child reaches 
the threshold of manhood without the acquisition of those forces 
which make a useful member of society, and so the power of 
the state isolates ‘or treatment those whose training by parents 
has been neglected. 

Our manual training system, then, is based upon a physio- 
logical fact, viz., that for every important part of the 'body, ot 
those which are under control of the will, there is a region of 
the brain by which it is controlled, and these are what are 
known as ‘‘centers’”’ in the brain. For instance, there is one 
part of the brain which controls the muscles of the right arm, 
and if that part be diseased, or be destroyed in any way, the 
power of using the arm is lost; so that, if a certain part of the 
brain is capable of controlling the motions and activities of a 
certain part of the body, it is possible by cultivating the actions 
of that part ol the body to produce a better condition of affairs 
in the brain 

Having that fact and material which can be molded at will 
under guidance of the trained hand, we begin our work of 
reclamation among these pupils, irresponsive to the usual 
reformatory measures designed for their restoration to society. 

We have as agents: 1) manual processes; 2) physical 
training; 3) military discipline. 

Manual processes. — By this we mean the selection of special 
subjects which are calculated to meet and overcome the special 
defects in particular groups of men, using materials in paper, 
wood, metal, and clay, operated upon with tools. The develop- 
ment of tool skill is not the object. But by the use of material 
agents, trom. correct models or outlines made specially to 
illustrate a principle in mathematics or moral law, a force may 


be set in motion which shall act upon the mind, brain, and body 


| 
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to produce healthy, beneficial thought and action Keep up 
this training, with new interest and expectation on the part of 
the pupil, and habits of concentration, discrimination, and 
decision are formed which lead to increased mental and moral 


enlargement. 


Group L—MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR MATHEMATICAL DEFECTIVES 


Manual processes, correctly taught, lead to tool skill, but if 
that be all, the object of its introduction into courses designed 
to meet particular defects of pupils segregated because of spe- 
cific abnormalities is lost sight of, and the results are not what 
we start out to obtain. There must be a mental quickening, a 


moral expression, exhibited bv clearer conception, and by well- 


regulated habits. By such results we test the efficiency of our 
work. 
Physical training.— A\l pupils spend one and one-half hours 


each day in the gymnasium. The same basal group divisions are 
followed closely, and different forms of phy sical exercises, fol- 
lowed by baths, are pre scribed to meet the particular group 
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No form of athletics is tolerated which simply YiIVeSs pleasu 
able sensations ; there must be a definite relationship between the 


gymnastic etfort and the object desired in particular groups of 


In Group I (mathematical defectives ) the gymnastic action of 
swinging dumb-bells and clubs is not left to the individual, but is 
performed in regular time, guided by a particular note at inter 
vals on the piano or at command, and thus alertness, quickened 
perception, and prompt execution are secured In outdoor 
games. cach pupil is required to lay out to a standard size 
courts for hand- and football, tennis, etc., and measure the jumps 
with a small unit, say two feet. All such exercises tend to 
develop the mathematical faculty as well as to keep the body in 
healthy action 

In Group II (self-control defectives) the United States army 
and navy ‘‘setting up” exercises are used, in which regularity 


of movement and persistence in particula: performances are the 


principles Me 
Group IIL (general mental quickening). Wherever there is 

regular muscular movement, there is increased activity within 

definite limits controlled by the brain. In weak-minded pet 


sons, or those of limited mental capacities, though normally 
sane, these physical harmonies are undeveloped, and so, instead 
of erect carriage, easy, graceful movement, we have the awk- 
ward, shambling, ungraceful form, operated by the undeveloped 
brain. Exercises for these include calisthenics, dumb-bell, long- 
pole and bar-bell, special apparatus known as ‘“*chest weights,” 
marching to time, rope and pole climbing, and frequent baths 
Physical vrowth has its reflex development in mental training. 
This is mental quickening, through physical performances. 
Military discipline.— The entire prison population is enrolled 
in the military organization. The regular daily movement of 
squads for any purpose whatever is under the command of an 
officer who may rank from sergeant to major, each responsible to 
the colonel for the order, time, and presence of each man. One 
of these majors is detailed in charge of the discipline in the 


manual school, having as aids citizen captains and inmate lieu- 
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tenants, who are responsible to him during the school hours, 
and who act as monitors in regulating the groups The classes 
change their places each ninety minutes, going from one part of 
the building to another, to meet the instructor in the subjects 


for that period. When a pupil desires some tool or material 


3 


Grove 11.—MODELS FROM COURSE IN WOOD TURNING FOR CONTRO 
DEFECTIVES 


to pursue the outline under consideration, he must first get per- 
mission from the officer to move, or to call the instructor's 
attention to his wants. In this manner the entire disciplinary 
regulation becomes a potent force in controlling the irregular 
movements of the large number of selected defectives, whose 
movement individually or collectively must be under authority. 

How pupils are selected. — As previously stated, the * parole” 
regulation requires : (a) knowledge of a trade sufficient to 
compete in outside life with the average mechanic and by com- 
petitive labor prove an ability to sustain one’s self in commun- 
ities ; (4) ability to use the elements of mathematics taught in 
the classification of the pupil, which may be from ‘notation s- 


through “ percentage,” and language so as to construct spoken 
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or written sentences ; (c) regulating one’s habits so as to prove 
an ability to associate whith others and enjoy liberties without 
endangering our social fabric. Those who fulfill these conditions 
are released ; those who do not must be more earnestly labored 
with. 

he superintendent selects these irresponsive, disordered 
members of our reformatory society for specific treatment in the 
manual training department, making groupings as follows: 

Group I (b), mathematical defectives (100 pupils), is composed 
of those who habitually fail in arithmetic. When these pupils are 
assigned, a division into sections of twenty-five men is made, upon 
the basis of ‘** mathematical’ deficiency, that is, those in corre- 
lated sets in department of letters. For these subjects are selected 
into which mathematical propositions especially enter, both in 
tool processes and mental training, and these are taught with the 
object of aiding these men to know the combinations and use of 
numbers. 

The subjects are 

First term, 17 weeks, 35 hours per week: mechanical drawing, sloyd, 
athietics and calisthenics, clay modeling, and mental arithmetic. Second 
term, 17 weeks, 35 hours per week: mechanical drawing, sloyd, athletics 
and calisthenics, cardboard construction, and mental arithmetic. Third term, 
17 weeks, 35 hours per week: mechanical drawing, sloyd, athletics, calis- 


thenics, wood turning, and mental arithmetic. 


Group IT (| 200 pupils), assigned for development of self-control, 
is composed of those who for the most part are devoid of 
moral tone, those who fight, swear, assault officers, are licentious, 
and generally irresponsive to the usual reformatory measures 
selected for their reclamation. To thisclass belong some of the 
most intellectual in the reformatory, but this intellectuality, as a 
result of weak character, runs riot. They are like a steam 
engine with full steam on and no governing apparatus, with 
eneryey uncontrolled, a destructive force instead of construct- 
ive. These are divided into sections of twenty-five each, 
according to their mental capabilities, with subjects as follows: 

First term, 17 weeks, 35 hours per week: athletics and calisthenics, 


veometric construction, involving intersections of solids, etc.; wood turning, 
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pattern making, mechanical drawing, and sloyd. Second term, 17 weeks, 35 


hours per week: athletics and calisthenics, wood carving, clay modeling, 
slovd, and mechanical drawing. ‘Third term, 17 weeks, 35 hours per week ; 
athletics and calisthenics, chipping and filing, molding, mechanical drawing, 
and slovd. 

One section of these “ control "' defectives is « omposed of pupils who are 
also defective in arithmetic, and these have additionally to the “control” 


subjects mental arithmetic for one and one-half hours per day. 
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MENTAL QUICKENING 


Group ITT (150 pupils), object, general mental quickening, is 
composed of men who are among the lowest intellectual and 
physical order, men in whom hereditary influences for genera- 
tions have left a legacy of diseased bodies and disordered 
brains. These fail especially in department of letters and 
trades ; are tractable enough, in most cases, to earn first-grade 
standing if demeanor alone determined the social standard, but 
the repeated failures to pass in letters and trades result in social 
depression, with tenure of commitment prolonged. 

Subjects as follows : 


First term, 17 weeks, 35 hours per week: athletics and calisthenics, 
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ds and familiar objects ; elementary slovd, clay 


,and sentence building. Second term, :7 weeks 
free-hand drawing, wood carving, menta 
cs. Third term, 17 weeks, 35 hours per week 
gy, wood turning, athletics, and mental arithmetic 
In November, 1896, the maximum enrollment was 117 


ils in manual training, with 1oinstructors. In October, 1897, 
our equipment was further increased to accommodate addition 


ly 225 pupils, making the total capacity for manual training 


instruction 450, with 40 inmate instructors, graduates of the 
| 
i 


manual training school, and three citizen instructors. Classes 
not being held on Saturdays, that day of ea¢ h week is employed 
in giving instruction to inmate instructors in the theory and 
practice of manual training and its applications to reformatory 
nee ds 

It may be interesting to state our facilities for instruction: 
(00 iron-frame drawing tables, with equipments; 100 cabinet 
slovd benches, with equipments; 50 clay-modeling tables, with 
equipments; 25 tables for cardboard construction, with equip- 
ments ; 25 carving benches, with equipments ; 10 cabinet pat- 
tern-making benches, with equipments; 25 chipping and filing 
benches, with equipments ; 25 molders’ benches, with equip- 
ments ; 25 iron-frame wood-turning lathes, with equipments; I 
15-horse-power electric motor. 

We have active preparations under way for instructing fifty 
additional pupils, which will give permanent appliances for a 
total enrollment of 500 pupils, or, roughly speaking, one-third 


of our reformatory population. 


SPECIMEN RECORD OF PUPILS GRADUATED. 
GROUP 1. 


26, 1893: height, Se 


crime, robbery, degree : proposed 


Phis pupil's record shows four successive failures in arithmetic previous to 

assignment to the manual training, which began with subjects as follows 
cal drawing, clay modeling, athletics, slovd, mental arithmetic ; each 
one and one-half hours per day, five days per week He fai 


th after manual training assignment. He was becoming 
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with his environment In the second month the result of manual! precesses 
n which observation and discrimination must decide the truth or error o S 
own work by comparison with standard predetermined results, was show 

This awakening was so noticeable that he was advanced The three 
nonths following he passed Q per cent per cel ne . er cent it 
which time Mav 5S, 18o7, he vyraduated from manu tra I ind returned as 
| 
| 

( | MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR MATHEMATICAL DEF TIVES 
susceptible to the usual reformatory treatment In the same month the 
school director advanced him to difficult multiplication and division and mis 
cellaneous problems, in which he ts | assed regularly, making in the Septen 
ber examination 100 per cent. His actual assignment to manual training was 
four months and seven days, and he acquired in that time the use of numbers 
from notation to miscellaneous tables and their application 


n ( Ze Received January 


weight, 124 ibs.; maximum, § years; 


for himself the sobriquet of ‘ dangerous man "’ among the officers and i1 


His 


cies 


th 


Chis pupil, previous to his ass 


GROUP 


1804 eight, 5 ft. 244 ir we. 21 
me, burglary, third degree propose tr 
iment to the manual! training, had earned y 


itening language, lying, contraband a1 


offenses have been mostly thre: 
talking, fooling, assaulting officer, and institutional crimes of that nature : 
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ord in September, 1895, when he was reduced tothe se¢ 


October and November he lost three marks each 


ving and threatening language, which with the influence of September 


markings caused his reduction to the third grade of incorrigibles, the closely 
contined group. He was in the third grade two months and three days when 


he was placed in the foundry, where, amidst blinding smoke, stifling air, and 


OUTLINE IN SLOYD WOOD WORK FOR CONTROL DEFECTIVES 


the ‘‘task’’ system, it was thought he would tone down, upon the theory that 
the muscular demands of such a place on a 124-pound body would weaken 
the will and curb the disposition to riotous acts, From January 15 to Feb- 
ruary 15 he was on modified treatment. On February 18 he was uncondi- 
tionally restored to the second grade. February and March he did fairly 
well, losing one mark each month; but in April his period of passably well 
doing was checked by his committing an assault, along with assumption of 
authority, and on the 27th of February he was returned tothe third grade for 
the second time, remaining in the same two months and three days, when he 
was agained placed on ‘“ modified’ treatment and did well for three months, 
when he slumped again, this time for fighting, losing six marks in Octo- 
ber. In November he braced up and made a perfect month, securing pro- 
motion to the second grade. 

On December 15 he was assigned to the manual training, Group I1; ob- 
ject, development of self-control, with subjects as follows: athletics, draw- 


ing, sloyd, wood work, chipping and filing, molding each subject one and 
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one-half hours per day, five days per week Che influence of 
ment sustained the effort made in November to improve, and 
in December 
lower first grade through “ amnesty 
1 on December 
time of h 
lower first grade, from 


course of treatment. January, 1897, he lost two marks; 


failures. In February he secured a perfect demeanor record. 


lost two marks. April and May were perfect months in all respects 


graduated from the manual training department in returned 
tional life, and assigned to the exercise squad in 


the afternoon. Later his daily assignment was 


molding class of the technological department to con 


From this he was returned to the manual tr: gy as assistant instructor 


the molding class, and is doing well in all departments, 


been ] 
moted to the upper first grade in August, and ranking as ‘ t in “] 


Company. 


On March 17, 18906, his daily assignment was changed fr 


facture f umbrellas to the manual training department 


Grout . The records show repeated failures in arithmetic He had been 


in the retormatory nine months previous to manua 


assignment 
and showed no signs of susceptibility to the usual treatment, | this 

n the second grade with fail as noted. Immediate fo] the 
assignm to the manual training he was reduced two sets in arithmetic and 


advanced one class in language. 
Successive failures in arithmetic and trade school, with irregular passing 
in language for eight months, led to reduction to a lower set in arithmetic. 


Observe that with these failures in subjects above noted is the correspond- 
ing increased loss of marks: May 31 he lost five marks; June 30 he lost 
fifteen marks: July 21, lost twenty-one marks, and in Augu four marks, 
showing that the undeveloped mind leads its physical and recognizable 
self to violate established laws. Observe next that, while no progress is 
shown in language or arithmetic during the eight months between March 
and November, there is a marked depreciation of demeanor markings, and in 
November a perfect month is made, resulting from passing in language, 
arithmetic, trade school, and demeanor. This “toning down,” this enlarge- 
ment of perception and regulated expression, is the result of manual training. 


December shows another perfect month, with markings as follows: language, 
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per cent.; arithmetic, 90 per cent., and nature studies, 88 per cent.; trade 


rcent., and a promotion through ‘‘amnesty” to the lower first 


rade. In January he was advanced in arithmetic and to “ B” class in language. 
He passed witl yood percentawes, V1zZ., G5 per cent, So per cent., and 79 per 
cent This now becomes a sustained record, and in May he was graduated. 
Manual training for this pupil shows its effectiveness, first, through regula 
tion of the physical forces in his nature; second, through tool processes 
whit varied accurate movements are required which produced a mental 
awakenin ind a reciable ability to perform the arithmetic of his “set 
classification : third, the capability after graduation of sustained suscepti 
bility to the usual reformatory influences to effect his release. 


FINAL SUMMARY OF MANUAL TRAINING RESULTS 


GROUPS I, II, AND 


Numbe er ce 
Tota number of puy 
z Those withdrawn within three months tor cause.... 31 or 6.39 
Chose too recently assigned for record. ...........238 or 19.07 
Those showing slight improvement.............. 28 I 5 
Chose showing steady improvement, but not suffi 
CICTE WO ccc IQ or 3.Q2 
Those showing no mprovement and term of assign 
ment from three to twentv-two months.......... 95 or 19.59 
55 or 10 
B 
Number P en 
fotal number of actual pupils in attendance one year... .216 
Those showing slight improvement............... 28 or 12.96 
hose showing steady improvement, but not suffi 
rhose showing no improvement and term of assign- 
ment from three to twenty-two months.......... 95 ol $3.98 
216 or 100 


METHODS OF INSTRUCTION, 


in the following pages on “ Methods of Instruction’’ I have 
selected two subjects from those for each group, namely, drawing 
and sloyd wood work, from which to illustrate the tool opera- 
tions and their relations to mental and moral development of 
the selected defectives. For Group II, I have illustrated wood 


turning and its special application for these control defectives. 
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In Group I, Section 1, Division A, mathematical defectives. 
the subjects are for the first term of seventeen weeks : 7:20 to 
8:50A.M.,Slovd; 8:55 to 10:25 A. M., mechanical drawing; 10: 30 
to 12,athletics ; 1:10 to 2:45 p.M., clay modeling; 2:50to4 P.M 


mental arithmeti 


| 
| | 
| | 

Grove Il MECHANICAL DRAWING FOR CONTROL DEFECTIVES 


In Group II, control defectives, first term, Section 1, Division 
A, the subjects are: 7:20 to 8:50, athletics; 8:55 to 10:25, 
cardboard (dev elopment of surfaces, intersection of solids, etc. ; 
these are drawn, then folded to represent the solid form); 10: 30 
to 12, sloyd; 1:10 to 2:45 P. M., wood turning; 2:50 to 4, 
mechanical drawing. 

In Group 111, general mental quickening group, first term, 
Section 1, Division A, the subjects are: 7:20 to 8:50, free- 


hand drawing; 8:55 to 10:25, elementary sloyd; 10:30 to 12, 


elementary wood carving; 1:10 to 2:45, athletics; 2:50 to 4, 
mental arithmetic and language. 
Mechanical drawing.—The first lessons are in elementary 


geometric constructions, such as bisecting lines, erecting per- 
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pendiculars and constructing triangles, finding the radius of a 
circle from an arc, etc. When these sheets have been completed, 
a wide departure is made from the usual method in mechanical 
drawing-class instruction. We do not spend time in finding the 
projections of a point or a line in the many planes in which they 


may be projected; that would be next to impossible among the 


pupils forming our classes; certainly we could not get them 
interested and hold their attention for one and one-half hours at 
a time day after day. Instead, we design models in which the 
principles of projection are shown, beginning with elementary 
forms and proceeding to the complex. 

In some models the scale is full size, in others half size, and 
in others twice full size. It may at once be discerned from 
inspection of the successive views of models shown that the 
course is comprehensive and difficult; also, that good drawings 
are made, for the sheets from which these half-tones and etch- 
ings were made are from pupils in the classes. In the model 
listed as No. 1, Group IT (p. 591), we have shown it photographed, 
and at the top right it is shown as a free-hand sketch. 

The first operation of the pupil is to drawin plan, elevation, 
and section the model under consideration, putting thereon all 
needed dimensions mechanically to represent the model in the 
several plan s of projection, When this is done and acce pted, 
a new paper is given, the model taken away, and from the sketch 
is made the mechanical drawing. 

Free-hand drawing. Group IIT, general mental quickening.—\n 
this class we begin with a series of short vertical lines, spaced as 
near equally apart asthe pupil can guide withthe « ye. The instruc- 
tor makes the first one, setting the distance for the second; then 
the pupil begins to make the other five; then the same method 
is used to produce five horizontal lines Spat ed alike and of equal 
length. Next, the lines are crossed at regular intervals, forming 
little squares. Then longer verticals are drawn, these to be 
connected by short horizontals spaced as near equally apart as 
the eye can regulate. Next, larger squares are formed, then 


heavy shade or double lines are made. Now the foregoing prin- 


ciples and lines are crossed to produce suggestive forms. The 
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object on this sheet is to have the pupil appreciate the 
verticals and horizontal lines, lines of unequal length ; 
teach comparison of length and spacing 

In No 


sheet 2 we begin with left oblique lines of equal 


strength and length, these to be connected at the bottom with 
\ 
er 
+ 
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right oblique lines of the same spacing and length as the lett 


Next, a dotted vertical line is dropped to 


the 


oblique lines 


pass 


through the intersection of extreme right of the left and 


right obliques ; then, with equal from this vertical is 


S| rae 


drawn a light right oblique, the same to the bottom by a left 


oblique line; then paralleled thereto is drawn the same number 
of right and left oblique lines in pairs, alternating with one of 
light and heavy strength 

From these suggestive oblique forms are made, next, a 
square formed by dotted lines, and this space filled with right 
and left oblique lines to form little squares Next, right and 
left oblique lines are drawn to form squares joining one another 


on their diagonals, forming suggestive border decorations, 
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From this sheet we pass to solid forms drawn singly and 
ensemble, followed by shading. Later, vase forms and_ floral 
sketches, fruits, vegetables, and combinations of these. 

I consider free-hand drawing for members of this group one 
of our best subjects, as it awakens interest in form, symmetry, 
and suggestive decorations ; and, further, it appeals to the imag 
ination, which finds expression through free-hand sketching. W% 
do not employ rules or mechanical guides of any kind ; the object 
is to train the eye to discriminate between the disordered lines 
and the orderly - to regulate the hand movements by depending 
upon mind impressions as transmitted through the optic nerve 
to the brain Thus we have mental quickening through free 
hand drawing 

Sloyd class. We showin No. 22 (p. 593)a model used in Group 
l, mathematical defectives. At the top left corner is a photo 
graph showing the completed frame. At the top right is the 
free-hand drawing made from looking at a frame already con 
structed. In the lower view is the mechanical drawing repre 
senting the orthographic projections of elevation and section, 
also an isometric view of one of the corners showing the method 
of lapping the joint The pupil, havine made the free-hand 
sketch and a mechanical drawing, is supplied with stock in the 
rough, larger in size than the finished pieces as assembled. The 
pieces and joints are formed with jack-plane, square, gauge, 
buck-saw, and block-plane. 

Here is introduced division of fractions, to find the half of 
three-eighths of an inch, and have the ends project one inch in 
both directions over the place of union. A process in addition, 
then subtraction, must be performed, since, if it projects 1 inch 
on each end and it is 2 inches on both, then 2 inches from 10 
inches leave 8 inches, which is the distance from outside to out- 


side of the shortet pieces. If these operations have been well 


performed, the two pieces match evenly in direction of their 


thickness and fit the size of the frame. 
Next is the operation of putting in a back to the frame. This 
must be planed to the thickness of ™% of an inch, secured 


by screws equally spaced in two beveled strips, which bevel 
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must be |), of an inch from the vertical The width of these 


strips added to the length of the back makes a total of 7% 
inches; each strip is ¥ inch wide; then the two make 1 inch; 
then 71% inches, the combined length of sliding back and 


wuides, from 8 inches in width between outside and outside of 


Bad 


HI.—OUTLINE IN SLOYD WOOD WORK FOR GENERAL MENTAL 
QUICKENING GROUP 


short pieces, leave % inch; then, if there is a difference of 44 inch 
between actual width of back and outside of frame, to make the 
back have equal distances on each end from outside of a frame ; 
then we must divide 4% of an inch into two parts, which is 4 of 
an inch; then the two half-inch strips are to be screwed on to 
the frame 44 of an inch from the outside edge. 

lool performances aid and enforce recognition and appre- 
ciation of the mathematical. When we have repeated these 


operations through a series of models designed to meet the 


special mathematical defect, then we obtain mathematical quick- 
ening through tool performances. 
In the upper left-hand corner is shown model No. 26 (p. 5858), 


a scoop, as photographed, representing the actual model from 


“ 


~ 


yi 
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which the pupil draws a tree-hand sketch shown in the upper 
right-hand corner Upon this sketch are placed the dimensions 
indicatiny the several values which are necessary mathematic- 
ally to represent the orthographic projections drawn mechanic- 
ally; these are shown in the two views at bottom of the sheet. 

Che instructor supplies each pupil with the model and 
drawing paper; the free-hand sketch is made and submitted. If 
it shows the necessary projections and dimensions, then a large 
sheet of paper, drawing board, triangles, “T"’ square, and 
dividers are given The pupil must now draw, mechanically, 
the views representing No. 26, as per sketch, not having the 
model. When this is accepted, stock and tools are supplied, 
and the actual operati not making a s« oop begins. The stock 
must first be planed to a rectangular block, the size of which 
will incorporate the irregular form of the model. 

Next, the lines representing the plan are cut on the curves 
with a thin, narrow saw; then the surface indicated by the long 
top slant line is cut off, followed by the top cu.ve of the handle 
We now have our first signs of a scoop. The tools used up to 
now are plane, square, rule, and saw; these are tools which test 
length, angularity, and smoothness of surface 

The next operation is to remove the mass of stock follow- 
ing the inside curve lines, thus forming the ** bowl” of the 
scoop. Two new tools are introduced here: the gouge and 
scraper , these and two additional tools, the wood file and sand- 
paper, are used to give the complete form and symmetry, as 
found in the finished model. 

This is an excellent model for developing ‘ self-control.” 
There is concentration of mind in following the progressive 
stages of its development ; muscular activity is employed, 
where energy is applied in one case liberally, removing large 
quantities of material and employing the larger muscles, and 
immediately following isa cautious, measured operation, employ - 
ing delicate muscles in severalty and unison, producing accurate 
form and dimensions which must be tested by the eye, and 
judged by the pupil’s concept of pleasing form and harmonious 


line combinations. 


\ 
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Wood-turninge class —IAn this class we have first a primary 

tool called a gouge In the preceding tools the stock to be 
operated upon is held in a vise, which secures it against any 


movement; here the wood is secured to the spindle of the head 


q 
| 
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stock of the lathes and follows its path of rapid motion, making 
in some cases 1200 revolutions per minute 

The attention given to this rapid and dangerous machine, 
when the pupil has been instructed in cause and effect, is a 
‘control developing ”’ agent in regulating the impetuous move- 
ments of a pupil disposed to hurry, not for the sake of increas 
ing output, but from an inherent and ever manifest disposition 
to do the things hurriedly and in a slighting manne 

In producing the correct surfaces, the operation is one in 
detail rather than mass; this requires more concentration than 
before, and a new idea of combination enters. These forms 
must be similar in curves and measurement, to form the pleasing 
elegant designs as shown. 

Sloyd class. Group Ill, general mental quickening group 


Among pupils of this group the muscular movements are slug- 


1 
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vish: the motor nerves send sensations to the brain, but these 
are not received as definite lasting impressions, so we must be 
particular in class instruction to give but a single impression at 
a time, introducing tools which call for a free muscular move 
ment, employing the mass movement before going to the com- 
binations. Work is upon a project which involves few tools and 
a single impression, so that the mental concept can assimilate 
the desired truth, use it, tabulate it, and file it for future use 

In model No. 1 (p. 595) is shown at top left a block of wood, 
ilso a finished piece called a wedge. At the top right is the free 
yvand sketch, in the lower view is the mechanical drawing. ‘he 
| 1 sketcl t] tl Id I} 
pupil makes the free-hand drawing from a perfect model, then 
| } the fr hand drawing f1 perfect lel, t] 


with paper, rule, pencil, and “TI” square draws the mechanical 


representation. A thorough drill is made upon the twelve lines 
which indicate the size and form of the model; then a block is 
supplied from which the tool performances begin. This tool is 
the knife. In operation the pupil stands firmly, with one foot a 


little in advance of the other, the left elbow lightly touching 
the side; the left hand holding the block securely, the right 
hand holding the knife, and a swinging motion beginning from the 
elbow joint, a cut on the block is made; this is a contracted 
movement of the lower biceps muscles of the right arm 

These muscular expressions have habituated the motor 
nerves to send definite messages; the brain has received them 
Simple arithmetic has been employed and something produced 
The result of these actions is mental quickening through tool 
performances. 

In the preceding models betore No. 8 (p. 597) we have, with 
two exceptions, used the single impression idea, with such change 
in models as would employ different muscles and motor nerves 
Model No. 8 is one of the three inthe course wherein special com- 
binations of muscular activities are employed, and motor nerves 
are employed in sending to the brain ideas in rapid succession. 

The operations are as follows: First, the free-hand sketch 
from an accurate model, then the mechanical drawing; this 
accepted, the tool performances begin. The finished project is 


composed of six pieces ; stock for these is supplied in rough 
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Slats must be cut with the rip-saw larger than finished dimen 


sions; this introduces discrimination and decision in allowing 


the additional dimensions for finish size Che muscles « mployed 


in ripping these strips are the muscles of the shoulder, alter 


nately contracting and expanding, causing the entire arm to 


Grove Il OUTLINE IN WOOD TURNING FOR CONTROL DEFECTIVES 


swing through a vertical plane horizontally The motor nerves 
strike upon the part of the brain which regulates concentration 
ot purpose, with the result that the tool actuated by these 
forces produces strips to be later planed to five-eighths of an inch 


wide and five-sixteenths of an inch thick, cut off, and ends 


planed to fifteen inches. Having produced four such strips, the 
two end pieces are made, and upon these are secured the strips 
[hese employ the saw, plane, rule, gauge, and knife The 


muscles used are the full arm swing for planing and sawing, and 
for cutting out the pieces between the legs; the muscles of the 
wrist conjointly with those of the fingers are used Chis space 
is to be five-sixteenths of an inch de ep Llere comes the mental 


operation of locating five-sixteenths of an inch on a rule, trans 
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ferring it to the stock, and proving the accuracy of the operation 
by measuring with the rule 

After making these pieces to the respective dimensions 
comes the operation of combining these to agree with the draw 
ing; here is an appeal to the constructive or order element in the 


brain, and to the finer muscular combinations. The tool pro 


esses are first to secure with brads one of the long slats to the 


leg piece at a distance of one and one-half inches from the end, 


having the end of the short piece even with the edge of the 
lat. This operation 1S repeated until each end of the two out 
side slats is secured. Next, the inner two must be equally spaced 
between the two outside slats, keeping the ends on a line 

If the foregoing operations have been well performed, we 
have a neatly constructed model called a “flower-pot stand,”” in 
the making of which we have through tool performances 


developed mental and muscular quickening 
BATES 
Fi wira, N.Y, 


MODELS FROM COURSE IN CLAY MODELING FOR CONTRO! 
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THE PHILADELPHIA GAS WORKS: A MODERN 
INSTANCE. 


On November 12, 1897, Mayor Charles F. Warwick, by giv- 
ing his official approval to the ordinance providing for the leas- 
ing of the Philadelphia gas works to the United Gas Improve 
ment Company for a period of thirty years, consummated a series 
of events which, when considered as a whole, may be regarded as 
a modern instance of the overpowering influence of rich and 
powerful corporations over the scruples, better judgment, and 
previously expressed opinions of public officials. 

On June 4, 1896, the common council of Philadelphia passed 
the following resolution relative to the sale of the gas works: 


WHEREAS, The mayor and director of public works have advocated and 
formulated a comprehensive plan for the reconstruction of the gas works at 
an estimated cost of one million five hundred thousand dollars ($1,500,000), 
with the statement that the result of such work can and will be followed by 
an increased supply and great improvement in the quality, with a reduction 
to seventy-five (75) cents per 1000 feet; and 

WHEREAS, The finance committee in approval of this much needed 
improvement has passed favorably an item of one million ($1,000,000) 
dollars for said work in the loan bill; therefore be it 

Resolved, by the select and common councils of the city of Philadelphia, 
that they view with disfavor any proposition to place this valuable plant in the 
hands of a corporation, thereby establishing a monopoly of this necessity, and 
placing the people at the mercy of such corporation; and be it further 

Resolved, That councils approve of the plan to increase the facilities of 
these works and to maintain the plant as the property of the city. 


In the face of this emphatic and unqualified expression of 
opinion, the same body on November 8, 1897, less than a year 
and a half after the above action had been taken, passed, by a 
vote of seventy-nine to fifty-one, an ordinance leasing the same 
gas works to the United Gas Improvement Company, a corpora- 


tion that offered the city by far less favorable terms than any 
601 
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other competing company. On November 8, 1897, while the 
ordinance was under consideration, a syndicate of responsible 
capitalists and experienced gas manufacturers offered the city a 
bonus of $10,000,000 ($1,000,000 the first year and $300,000 
each succeeding year) for the same lease as was provided for 
in the United Gas Improvement ordinance. 

The question at once arises, Why did the members of common 
council, representing as they did nearly a millionand a quarter 
of citizens of Philadelphia, vote to give away the gas works to 
a syndicate of capitalists for ten millions of dollars less than 
another bidder was ready and willing to offer at the same time ¢ 
Had they received unmistakable instructions from their constitu- 
ents to make such a one-sided bargain, or was there such a 
crisis in the management of the works as to make such a sacrifice 
amounting to $10,000,000 imperatively necessary ? 

Emphatically xo. The people in town meeting assembled 
had declared in no uncertain terms that the gas works should 
be retained. Ata score of ward meetings held in ali sections 
of the city and in every instance largely attended the citizens 
had declared against the parting with the gas works on any 
terms. Municipal reform organizations, patriotic societies, and 
labor unions protested against the lease, and in one ward, where 
the question was submitted to an informal vote at the general 
election held on November 2, over 2,800 voted against leasing 
and but thirty-two in favor. In spite of the almost unanimous 
expression of public sentiment against the gas lease, the United 
Gas Improvement Company’s ordinance was rushed through the 
subcommittee and the joint committees of finance and gas with 
such indecent and indecorous haste that the Municipal League in 
one of its addresses on the subject was justified in saying: 

‘‘ Although the proposed United Gas Improvement Company’s 
lease has been materially improved as a result of public criticism 
and discussion, it is still far from adequate to protect the city’s 
interest, as its critics, including the city solicitor, have pointed 
out, and the United Gas Improvement Company’s proposition is 
far less advantageous than that of other responsible Pennsylvania 
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corporations. Why, then, should there be such undue haste ¢ 
If a month’s consideration has resulted so advantageously to the 
city, is it not fair to assume that a still further and more careful 
discussion would result in still greater concessions to the city ? 
To answer this question other than by an emphatic affirmative 
corroborates the charges that have been openly and publicly 
made by men of the highest standing* and by responsible news- 
papers that improper influences have been at work to secure a 
speedy acceptance of the offer of the United Gas Improvement 
Company. 

‘‘The attitude of the majorities of the subcommittee and the 
joint committee of finance and gas in forcing the consideration 
of the United Gas Improvement Company’s ordinance; the 
refusal to allow the people to vote on the question of leasing ; 
the grossly unfair character of the report of Henry Clay as 
chairman of the subcommittee, in which he suppresses all 
reference to certain important testimony against the leasing of 
the works and elaborates all that was presented in favor of leas- 
ing and against municipal ownership; the practical ignoring of 
all other offers; the stolid persistency with which the majority 
of the joint committee refused every reasonable request for 
further time and careful consideration and for a full transcript 
of all the testimony produced before the subcommittee; and 
the recollection of the scandalous disclosures in connection with 
the passage of the Mutual Automatic Telephone Company's 
ordinance —all tend to strengthen the conviction that has been 
growing in the public mind that the charges already referred to 
are not without substantial foundation. 

‘Taking up the report of the chairman of the subcommittee, 
which reads more like the brief of a paid advocate of the United 
Gas Improvement Company than the calm and impartial review 

*Hon. Wayne MacVeagh in his speech at the Academy of Music said that 
every councilman who voted for the ordinance would go through life with the brand 
on his forehead “ Bribed by the rich to rob the poor;” and Peter Boyd, Esq., a well 
known lawyer, deliberately charged that there had been a conspiracy between the 


company and certain city officials by which the plant was allowed to run down and 


deteriorate in efficiency. 
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of the whole situation by a representative of the city, consci- 
entiously striving to do his sworn duty, we find, etc.” 

The same undue haste was shown in both chambers of 
councils; in common council no arguments were presented by 
those favoring the lease; to every appeal for further time and a 
fuller consideration the reply of its advocates was, ‘‘ We have the 
votes,” and the moving of the previous question. Before common 
council had passed the ordinance on Monday, a special meeting 
of select council was called for Tuesday; in the latter body the 
lease’s principal advocate devoted the larger part of his address 
to an attack on those who had been active in opposing the lease, 
especially the officers of the Municipal League, and I could 
continue this enumeration of incidents of the passage of the 
ordinance through its several stages if it were necessary, all tend- 
ing to show a disregard, not only of the wishes of the people and 
the previously expressed views of the members, but even of the 
common decencies of parliamentary procedure; but enough has 
been said to establish clearly my point that the people’s interests 
and influences were set aside and ignored; while those of a rich 
and powerful corporation were carefully subserved and followed. 

In the absence of any demand for leasing the gas works, we 
are led to ask if there was such a crisis in the management as 
to make an immediate sacrifice of millions of dollars essential? 
It was brought out before the subcommittee at a public hearing 
that the city was manufacturing gas at a profit. One speaker, 
Col. John I. Rogers, himself the president of a large gas com- 
pany, although as a Philadelphian opposed to the city parting 
with its works, demonstrated to the satisfaction of every reason- 
able man that in 1896 the plant yielded a net profit of $510,806. 
He reached this conclusion after he had carefully analyzed the 
reports of the bureau. To quote his own words: “ Now let 
me recapitulate : Here is what these works do, and I am consid- 
ering only the running business of 1896. The profits, as I have 
read, according to the report of the bookkeepers in the bureau, 
were $352,986, to which should be added the gas furnished 


gratis to the city. 
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‘‘] know that the lease proposes that this should be done 
too; but in order to find the value before we consider anything 
else, we will do what any business man would do— show what I 
can make before I give away anything. Because 1 give away 
something, it does not alter the fact that I made it ; therefore it 
is right to add to the $352,986, $674,000 for 674,000,000 cubic 
feet of gas used by the city for public lighting. But I under- 
stand, Mr. Chairman, that you asked certain gentlemen if they 
did not think that the city should only claim credit for the actual 
cost of manufacturing this amount of gas and not at $1 per 1000 
cubic feet, and that they said yes. It is hard to tell what it did 
cost the city, but, reading from Councilman W. H. Brown's cal- 
culation, it cost about 60 cents. If so, even then the profit 
would be $892,213 on last year’s (1896) miserable basis, with a 
miserable, plant, with miserable pipes and everything else. 
Another question which I believe you asked was whether water 
rent should not be charged, and should not interest on the plant be 
charged, and the answer was yes. The water rent should be 
charged according to cost. I know the director reported that 
the water rent would be $11,756. If anybody but this city owned 
this property, and they had to pay that much water rent, they 
would promptly build artesian wells or pump from the river. 

‘‘ Now the taxes. These amount to $69,652 on a valuation 
of $3,765,000. This is pretty large. There is a big farm at Point 
Breeze, unnecessary. You can build a water plant for 20,000,000 
cubic feet a day on about 500 square feet, and the taxes on that 
would not be very much. 

‘Interest on the plant. That is the hard thing to calculate. 
What is the plant? It is the generators, pipes, etc., not the 
franchises. The mayor and others have said it is worth $30,000,- 
ooo. Mr. David H. Lane said in 1893, before council's com- 
mittee, and Mr. Lane is supposed to represent the Philadelphia 
Gas Improvement Company — I suppose he was not attending the 
meeting out of mere curiosity— he said the plant is not worth over 
$3,000,000. I donot think anybody would give for the plant, as it 
stands outside of the franchises, over that; but we will call it 
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$5,000,000 with the old pipes, etc. We will charge 6 per cent. Does 
anybody doubt but what we could borrow that at 3 per cent.? 
Call it 6 per cent., however. Add the $300,000 to the taxes and 
water rent which, taken out of the gross profit, would still leave 
a net profit of $510,806. Pretty good for a bad plant!” 
Neither an unmistakable mandate from the people nor public 
demand nor an unexpected crisisin the management of the works 
being responsible for the change of front on the part of council- 
men, what was the motive which led seventy-nine common coun- 
cilmen and twenty-three select councilmen to determine to hand 
over one of the city’s most valuable assets to a rich corporation 
making the least. advantageous offer? Were there any argu- 
ments brought out in the debate which were so powerful as to 
overcome previously formed judgments and to lead the members 
to defy public opinion? None were made in public. Indeed, 
the conduct of the majority was such as to lead one councilman 
on the last day of the debate in the lower chamber to say: “I 
arise to make a demand. I want to demand, from those who 
vote for this lease, that arguments in its favor, that figures and 
facts, shall be presented explaining why this bill shall be passed. 
They have not yet presented a single fact or a single reason 
for the leasing of the gas works. They have given no intima- 
tion why they favor it from a business point of view. That is 
what they promised, and that is what we want. We want to 
understand why they want us to vote to give this property away, 
and I insist that they shall present their facts, if they have any.” 
Nor were any such facts at that or at any other time forth- 
coming. Every reasonable demand on the part of the minority 
faithful to the city’s interest was met with a stolid and stubborn 
silence, and, as I have already stated, the previous question, so 
that the citizens of Philadelphia had presented to them the 
unusual spectacle of their sworn representatives determining in 
two sessions of common council and one session of select council 
a question involving millions of dollars, extending over a genera- 
tion, and touching the comfort and convenience of a community of 
a million and a quarter of inhabitants, and one to which, according 
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to its own admissions, the United Gas Improvement Company 
had given several years’ consideration and upon which its engi- 
neers had been at work for months. 

The councilmen were not the only ones, however, connected 


with the city government who showed this unexpected and as 


yet publicly unexplained change of official opinion and reversal 
of attitude on a public question. Director of Public Works 
Thomas M. Thompson in his last annual report, dated January 
21, 1897, said in reference to the improvements introduced at 
the Point Breeze plant: 

“The introduction of these machines will result in a great 
saving in the labor account. Four turn-tables for the conven- 
ience of the charging and discharging machines. With the 
increased manufacturing facilities at the Point Breeze works we 
require an enlargement of the coal shed for the reception of coal 
by rail. When this is provided we will have a thoroughly 
equipped plant at these works, equal, if not superior, to any in 
the United States. 

“The increased amount of leakage or unaccounted for gas 
each year is due to the insufficient size of many of the distribut- 
ing mains, which are extended in length from year to year, as 
the growth of the city makes it necessary to supply gas in new 
territories. To forcethe gas through the small mains and reach 
these extreme distances requires greater pressure at the works or 
holder stations.”’ 

Further on in the same report he says: 

‘The gas manufactured by the Philadelphia gas works is of 
as good, if not better, quality than that made by any gas works 
in the United States; but when we are compelled to torce gas 
by great pressure through many miles of small-sized or inadequate 
mains, the candle power will necessarily be reduced by reason of 
the excessive friction to which the gas is subjected, thereby rob- 
bing it of the hydro-carbon, which is its light-giving quality ; 
hence the complaint of poor gas. 

“The fault is not in the quality of the gas manufactured, but 
in the system of distribution; this was again demonstrated dur- 
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ing the past year. At the period of heaviest consumption it was 
utterly impossible to meet the demands made upon the distribut- 
ing system in West Philadelphia, Chestnut Hill, and other out- 
lying districts; the service was absolutely inadequate to furnish 
anywhere near a satisfactory quantity of gas at the time of night 


when it was most needed.” 

The director made this statement in face of the fact that dur- 
ing the past ten years the appropriations for extensions have 
been as follows: 

1888 $326,000.00 1893 $250,485.16 
1889 316,551.57 1894 375,000.00 
1890 318,905.49 1895 315,102.80 
1891 331,550.59 1896 248,601.81 
1892 178,523.40 


and appropriations for the purchase and laying of pipes for dis- 
tribution since 18g90' as follows: 

1890 $ 89,348.12 1894 $132,300.00 

18g1 96,000.00 1895 1 30,000.00 

1892 100,000.00 1896 122,600.00 

1893 115,000.00 


He made this statement in the face of the condition of the 
facts concisely stated by one of the speakers before the sub- 
committee: that out of the 1239 miles of pipe, 450 miles, or 
more than 33% per cent., have been built during the past twelve 
years, and that they are presumed to be well built, of the proper 
sort of material, and that during the same period large sums have 
been appropriated for repairs, and it is only fair to assume that 
some portions of it have been, or at least ought to have been, 
used in keeping the other pipes in good condition. 

He made his statement in view of the fact, which has been 
declared on more than one occasion by members of councils and 
stands today, so far as I have been able to ascertain, uncontra- 
dicted, that the bureau has commenced to build mains and pipes 


' Prior to this date the appropriations for this purpose were included in another 
item, and cannot be definitely determined. 
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from the extremities toward the holders rather than from the 
holders toward the extremities, so that, if the appropriation gave 
out for a particular line of pipe, it would have a blind beginning 
and a blind ending. 

During the discussion of the United Gas Improvement Com- 
pany’s ordinance the Municipal League published the following 
as part of a leaflet: 

‘‘When was Director Thompson right—before or after the 
United Gas Improvement Company made its proposition ? 


BEFORE. 


“On May 23, 1896, the Ledger quotes Director Thompso. as 
saying in reference to the proposition made by the Baker syndi- 
cate: ‘I am prepared to stand by all the statements I have ever 
made regarding this matter .... This syndicate says it will 
spend $5,000,000 to improve the works and furnish gas at the 
present rate. If I can get $1,500,000 to spend on improvements, 
I will give the citizens of Philadelphia as good gas as the syndi- 
cate can, and better, for 75 cents per 1000. 

«The city does not want a profit from its gas works. Our 


object is to furnish citizens with good gas at the lowest possible 
figure. The price was a few years ago $1.50 per 1000. This 
was reduced to $1.00 per 1000 cubic feet. With the proper 
equipment, I can give excellent gas for 75 cents. I am certainly 
opposed to the city parting with her gas works and shall do all 
in my power to prevent their being sold or leased to private 


parties.’ 
AFTER. 

‘On October 6, 1897, before the subcommittee having the 
proposed gas lease under consideration, Director Thompson 
presented a report through his assistant to the effect that the 
sum of $4,864,300 would be necessary to secure an economical 
manufacture and proper distribution of gas for a period of three 
years from January 1, 1898. He estimated there would be 
required for 


He 
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Mains, - - - - - - - - - $1,752,300 
Holders, - - - - - 230,000 
Services, - - - 550,000 
Meters, - - - - - - 375,000 
Water gas plant at Point Breeze, - - : 800,000 
General improvements, - - - - - 357,000 
Increase of holder capacity at Twenty-second and 

Market, - - - - - - - 500,000 
Adding 3,000,000 cubic feet’s capacity to Twenty- 

fifth ward gas works, - - - - - 300,000 


$4,864,300 


Director Thompson has not offered to the public any satis- 
factory explanation of his change of official opinion and stands 
in the same relative position as the councilmen who voted to give 
the United Gas Improvement Company ten millions of dollars’ 
additional profit. The councilmen, however, and the director 
of public works, are not alone in their sudden unexpected and 
unexplained change of base. They have for their companion 
no less personage than the mayor of the city, the Hon. Charles 
F. Warwick. 

In his annual message, dated April 6, 1896, Mayor Warwick 
said: 

‘‘In my inaugural address I stated that the gas works should 
never pass from the absolute control and ownership of the city. 
The plant is too valuable, and history shows that whenever such 
a property passes into private hands, it in time becomes an 
extortionate monopoly. During my administration I have seen 
nothing that tends to change my opinion as once expressed. In 
fact, I have been stronger in my belief that the gas works 
should never be sold.” 

In his last annual message, that of April 5, 1897, he said: 
“The gas manufactured by the Philadelphia gas works is equal 
in quality with that made in any city of the Union. In other 
words, the gas in the holder, before distribution, is a good 
illuminant of the necessary candle power, but unfortunately, by 
reason of our method of distribution, when it reaches the con- 
sumer it has lost much of its illuminating quality. This matter 
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of distribution should be taken up and considered with the 
greatest care, and perhaps it would be advisable under all the 


circumstances to have an estimate made of the cost that would 
be involved in effecting the desired changes. 

‘‘The gas works are a most valuable asset and should never 
pass from the absolute control of the city. The plant is valued 
at about $30,000,000, close to the actual debt of the city at this 
time, and money will be well expended if the changes suggested 
are carried out.” 

In less than eight months from this last official utterance, 
Mayor Warwick attached his signature to the United Gas 
Improvement Company’s ordinance, which, as we have already 
seen, is $10,000,000 less advantageous to the city than the Baker 
proposition, and he signed the ordinance without granting the 
request of those opposed to the lease for an opportunity to 
appear before him and give voice to their objection, a course 
of procedure heretofore unheard of in the city of Philadelphia. 

After signing the ordinance he gave out an interview, in the 
course of which he said: ‘It is a grave question in my mind 
whether or not any municipality should operate any manufactur- 
ing industry.”” No comment is necessary when this statement 
is compared with those made by him in his annual messages of 
1896 and 1897. 

This conspicuous ‘‘ modern instance’ 
municipal ownership is a failure, for if there was one thing 
brought out clearly and distinctly, it was that, with all the draw- 
backs and with all the political management, the Philadelphia 
gas works had yielded a profit and had resulted in reduced 
rates of gas. As the gas committee of the Municipal League in 
one of its published statements on the question said: 

“The league must again call attention to the possibilities of 
further reductions in the price of gas under municipal ownership 
and the impossibility of any very considerable reduction under 
the United Gas Improvement Company’s proposition. In the 
period from 1867 to 1877 the price was reduced under municipal 
operation from $3.00 per 1000 cubic feet to $2.15; in the 
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period of 1877 to 1887 from $2.15 to $1.60; and during the last ten 
years from $1.60 to $1.00. If this result has been accomplished 
in the past by the city, is it not fair to assume that still further 
reductions are still possible, especially as the discussion of the 
whole question has pointed out the weak spots in our present 
administration of the gas works and indicated where improved 
methods can be introduced to advantage? And it must also be 
borne in mind that in cities where private corporations have 
been supplying the gas there have been practically no reductions 
in the price of gas at all commensurate with those made in 
Philadelphia. 

“If, as it is claimed, the city has no funds sufficient to make 
the improvements indicated as necessary by Director Thompson, 
in April, 1896, the city can dispose of its Ninth Ward station, 
which it has been very generally agreed can now be dispensed 
with, and which would probably yield a million dollars. Addi- 
tional sums can be secured during the next three or four years 
by terminating the contract with the Philadelphia Gas Improve- 
ment Company for water gas at 37 cents per 1000 cubic feet 
and accepting the properly conditioned and amply protected 
offer of Col. John I. Rogers to supply water gas at 25 cents per 
1000 cubic feet. 

“This would represent a yearly saving of about $250,000. 
Add to this the economies which it has been satisfactorily 
demonstrated can be made under efficient business management 
in the matter of coal and other supplies, and in the disposal of 
residuals, and by dispensing with those men who are only 
employed for political reasons and not because they are needed 
(because we have the sworn testimony of experts of the highest 
character that the labor account is three times what it should be 
according to the general experience of gas manufacturers), and 
we have the assurance of a profitable and satisfactory adjustment 
of the whole problem, according to the admissions of the 
advocates of the United Gas Improvement Company’s ordi- 
nance.” 

This ‘‘modern instance” is, however, an illustration of how 
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rich and powerful corporations are able in legislative bodies to 
defy public sentiment and overcome official judgment. Sur- 
rounding the committee rooms and council chambers, at all the 
meetings when the United Gas Improvement Company’s ordi- 
nance was under consideration, was a band of the shrewdest and 
most skillful lobbyists, and at one time some of them even had 
the audacity to enter upon the floor of councils and direct their 
fight for the ordinance from that point of vantage. This state 
of affairs became so offensive that even the most defiant mem- 
bers of councils voted to exclude all but members and ex-mem- 
bers from the floor, but this did not prevent the lobbyists and 
legislative agents of the company from carrying on their work 
in the adjoining committee and cloakrooms. 

When the vote in common council was announced, the 
audience in the galleries greeted the result with groans and 
hisses and cries of “‘robbers” and “ perjurers,”’ and at a public 
indignation meeting held on the evening of November 12, the 
day Mayor Warwick signed the bill, the mention of every man 
who had voted for the ordinance was received with hisses and 
the most marked evidences of disapproval; and political and 
semi-political clubs have since been busy dropping from mem- 
bership those who voted for the lease. I mention these 
instances to show the feeling of the people on the subject; and 
yet, despite the public protests, and despite the public indigna- 
tion, and despite the very much better offers of competing com- 
panies, the United Gas Improvement Company, controlled as it 


is by those who have already secured the street railway, electric 
lighting, and gasoline franchises and privileges, was able to 
carry the day. And yet there are some people who wonder at 
the prevailing discontent among the poorer classes and the 
growth of that sentiment for which Mr. Bryan stands. 


CLINTON ROGERS WooDRUFF. 
PHILADELPHIA. 
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A STATISTICAL STUDY IN CAUSES OF POVERTY. 


Every student of statistics dealing with poverty is more or 
less familiar with the weaknesses and limitations of ‘ case- 
counting’’ as a method of determining the share borne by dif- 
ferent factors in causing human misery. This method, in its 
ordinary form, consists in simply assigning each case of distress 
to its most prominent cause and then counting the total number 
of cases assigned to each cause. It is evident to anyone that 
results so gained must be very erroneous, so long as only one 
element is selected from the large number of complex causes 


that go to make up any given case of distress. 

A multitude of causes contribute to the final result in every 
individual case of poverty. For example: The husband, a not 
very competent workman, and occasional drinker, is thrown out 
of employment by the stopping of the factory where he had 
been working. A child falls sick owing to defective drainage, 


and this unusual expense causes him to allow his trades-union 
dues to elapse just before a period of general financial depres- 
sion. Discouraged and tired of ‘looking for work,” and his 
resources exhausted, he applies for charity. Is the “cause of 
distress” lack of employment, incompetency, intemperance, sick- 
ness, bad sanitation, trades unionism, or ‘general social condi- 
tions’’ beyond the control of the individual? Manifestly it is 
any, all, or none of these, according to the individual bias of 
the compiler, and the particular time and circumstances under 
which the ‘“‘case was investigated.” Yet this example is typ- 
ical, and it is from just such cases that the majority of our sta- 
tistics on the causes of poverty are compiled, by the simple (?) 
process of determining the single dominant cause of distress in 
each case and then adding the results; with this difference, that 
much more is supposed to be known about the above case than 
is known about a majority of the cases registered with charity 


organization societies. 
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It is the aim of this study to in some degree express statis- 
tically this complex nature of the ordinary cause of distress. 
Acting partially on suggestions of Charles Booth and A. G. 
Warner, the total cause of distress, so to speak, has in each case 
been divided into ten units. Each contributing element was then 
assigned a certain number of these units, according to its relative 
importance, as far as this could be determined by the compiler. 

The cases to be analyzed were taken from the files of Engle- 
wood and Stock Yards district of the Chicago Bureau of Asso- 
ciated Charities. For the analysis required a considerable 
amount of knowledge regarding each case was necessary. The 
cases were selected, therefore, solely upon the basis of the 
amount of knowledge possessed regarding each family. All so 
selected had been known to the compilers for some considerable 


time. A majority of those selected from the Stock Yards dis- 
trict lived in the neighborhood of the Chicago University settle- 
ment and were personally known to the residents. Many had 


been visited by a “friendly visitor’ from the Bureau of Chari- 
ties, who aimed to cultivate personal relations with the family. 
It is of especial importance that the information thus gathered 
came from those to whom the family did not stand in the rela- 
tion of an object of charity and was not confined to times of dis- 
tress. 

The most general, and perhaps, therefore, the least reliable, 
result obtained from the investigation is that secured by the 
addition of the total number of units ascribable to each cause 
of distress. As seen by the first column in the tables given, 
pp. 618-19, the one thousand units of causation group them- 
selves as follows, with the relative importance indicated : 


Stock Yards dist. Englewood 
Lack of employment, - - - - 456 499 
Intemperance, - - 157 105 
Sickness, - - - - - 154 95 
Incompetence, - - - - - 61 36 
Desertion of breadwinner, - . =) 22 
Laziness, - - - : - - 34 160 
Old age, - - - - 33 54 
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Stock Yards dist. Englewood. 


Death of breadwinner, - - 33 29 


Pauper association, - - 17 fe) 


Insanity, - - - - - - 4 fe) 


Making a still broader and more dangerous generalization, 
by dividing these units into those ascribable to those causes most 
dependent upon the fault of the individual, and those rather 
belonging to a defective society, we have in the Englewood 
table 690 and in the Stock Yards 731 units ascribable to social 
causes, and 301 and 269, respectively, due more to the fault of 
the individual. Such a generality, however, can scarcely fail to 
be misleading if used alone, and can only be looked upon as one 
of many things to be considered in determining the responsi- 
bility for human misery. 

A study of the interdependence of causes as shown by the 
table gives some interesting results. Taking the statistics from 
the Stock Yards neighborhood, in the g2 cases where lack of 
employment is the main cause, intemperance is a contributing 
factor in II instances, incompetence in 17, and sickness in 22. 
In the 84 cases from the Englewood district giving lack of 
employment as a main cause, incompetence enters 10 times, 
laziness g, sickness 6, and intemperance only 4 times. 

In the Stock Yards district the burden of sickness upon the 
poor is seen to be extremely heavy. Although when the cases 
are known through a long period of time its importance as a 
prime cause lessens, it is shown to be a contributing factor in a 
large number of cases. While only ten times does it become a 
dominant cause, it is present in 53 instances in a sufficient degree 
to entitle it to be considered among the contributing causes of 
distress. This raises it in the final totals from a little over 10 
per cent., according to ‘‘case counting’’ methods, to 15.4 per 
cent. That this cause does not attain the same prominence in 
the Englewood tables is undoubtedly due in some degree to the 
more healthy locality, the Stock Yards neighborhood being 
notoriously unsanitary, and the employment injurious to health. 

All other factors, however, seem to sink into insignificance 
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when compared with the dominating cause, lack of employment. 
Although the tendency of this method is to decrease the per- 
centage contributed to the whole mass of distress by this cause 
below that indicated by “ case counting,” as it often shows that 
lack of employment is accompanied by subsiduary and con- 
tributing causes, still an inadequate labor market contributes 
nearly three times as many units to the total sum of distress 
as any other one cause and more than any other four combined. 
Ninety-two in the Stock Yards and 84 in Englewood out of the 
100 cases would have been improved by a better adjustment of 
the labor market. This was in spite of the fact that the mode 
of selection would tend to eliminate the purely “ out of work” 
cases, and the further fact that the long continuous knowledge 
possessed regarding the families caused many who would at first 
sight have been unhesitatingly classified as unemployed to be 
placed under other heads because of the development of hidden 


weaknesses and defects. 

In both tables intemperance is shown to be of comparatively 
minor importance. It is generally a subsiduary cause, as is 
shown by the fact that, although it enters into a considerable 


number of cases in both tables, the average number of units 
assigned it per case is in each instance a trifle over four. 
Perhaps the greatest discrepancy between the two tables is 
seen in the importance assigned to laziness, This may be par- 
tially accounted for by the fact that the Englewood compiler 
was inclined to put more emphasis on individual defects of char- 
acter than the one from the Stock Yards, and felt that the table 
of causes was deficient in that it did not sufficiently provide 
for such defects. Therefore, many other forms of individual 
weakness, especially moral ones, were included by him under 
the general head of laziness, and it must not be concluded that 
in every case so marked the party had refused work. Incom- 
petency is another cause where subjective differences undoubt- 
edly show themselves. In other respects, however, the uni- 
formity of the results obtained is little less than wonderful when 
it is remembered that the analyses were made entirely inde- 
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pendent of each other and the further fact that the families were 
taken from two neighborhoods differing largely in their economic 
and social organization. The Stock Yards is a specialized 
industrial community, almost all the residents being connected 
with the one industry, with its peculiarities of wages and trade 
fluctuations. Englewood, on the other hand, is almost suburban 
in many of its characteristics ; has no dominant industria! center ; 
its residents are engaged in a great number of small and con- 
siderably diversified industries. The small number of cases 
selected makes this uniformity more remarkable, and if it had 
been possible to have analyzed a much larger number, undoubt- 
edly many of the existing differences would have been elimi- 


nated. 

That the method as here carried out has many defects no one 
is more thoroughly aware than the writer, and it might be well, 
in conclusion, to say just a few words regarding the more evident 
criticisms. In the first place, the list of causes might easily be 
criticised, both for sins of omission and commission. It is 
especially deficient, perhaps, in those causes, indicating lack of 


moral character—dishonesty, roving disposition, moral weak- 
ness, etc. But these are causes particularly susceptible of sub- 
jective influence, and do not lend themselves readily to classifica- 
tion, and, finally, it is always a question with such characteristics, 


Note.—In the left half of the tables the cases are arranged after the name of 
each factor in the order of the number of units contributed by the factor, as indicated 
by the figures at the head of the column; for example, in the Stock Yards table, lack 
of employment contributed the entire 10 units in eight cases, 9 units in three 
cases, etc. In the right half of the tables those cases in which the main cause (given 
at the extreme left) contributed more than § units are further analyzed to show the 
character and importance of contributing causes. For example, in the Stock Yards 
table, in those cases in which lack of employment was the principal cause (contribut- 
ing 5 or more units), intemperance was a contributing factor 11 times; laziness, 
6; incompetence, 17, etc. The extent to which these contributing causes entered is 
shown by the number of w#z/s they contributed, indicated by the i¢a/ic figures placed 
beneath the number of cases. For example, intemperance contributed 25 units in the 
11 cases in which it entered. In every instance the upper figures indicate number of 
cases, the lower, :/a/ic, the units. As there seemed to be several instances where 
no one cause contributed five units, the footings of the right half of the table will not 
agree with those on the left. 
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more, perhaps, than with any other class, in how far they are 
actually causes, and how far they are effects of poverty. Other 
causes are omitted because they so seldom appear that they 
may be disregarded without affecting the final result. There 
are also, undoubtedly, evils of overlapping in the schedule used. 
In reply to all such criticisms it may be said that the schedule 
was only selected after examination of those used by Chas. 
Booth and by German investigators, together with the schedule 
adopted by the National Conference of Charities and Correc- 
tions, and that the one finally selected seemed best fitted for 
the purpose at the time, although experience would now sug- 
gest some changes. 

Perhaps the most vital defect of such a table must always be 
that it will to some degree reflect the personal bias of the com- 
piler. It can only be said that every effort has been made to 
avoid this element. Pains were taken to study each case apart 
from all others, and not to allow any consideration of effect 
upon final results to determine individual decisions. This defect 
was still further minimized by the fact that the two schedules 
were prepared wholly independent of each other, and by per- 
sons with different economic ideas." This element can be almost 
entirely eliminated if a large number of persons could be induced 
to carry on similar studies, and it is hoped that this may be 


done in the near future. 
A. M. Simons. 


*Thanks are due to Mr. C. F. Weller, of the Englewood district of the Bureau of 
Charities, for the preparation of the schedules from that neigborhood. 
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OFFICIAL STATISTICS. 


THE statistics of manufactures and of wealth as published at the 
Eleventh Censusare frequently criticised asina large part worthy of 
no confidence whatever, and, instead of promoting an intelligent 
understanding of social conditions, have chiefly served to mislead. 

While these statistics are fully explained in the official reports 
and the totals there given are a true presentation of the facts, the 
continued reiteration of the statement that the true facts have 
not been shown is liable to mislead those who have not the time 
or the inclination to study the voluminous reports. 

It will be my endeavor to so present the truth in regard to the 
statistics relating to manufactures that their value and utility may 
be fully appreciated. 

It has been the aim of the superintendent of each census to 
secure acomplete report for each branch of statistical inquiry. 
Of the numerous investigations undertaken those pertaining to 
population, agriculture, and manufactures have always ranked first, 
and every effort has been made to obtain a complete report con- 
cerning them, even if it necessitated the neglect or abandonment 
of other inquiries. Therefore the total of manufactures published 
at each census presents as nearly as possible the true total for 
the products of industry. In this the Eleventh differed in no 
respect from prior censuses, and on this theory it is perfectly 
proper to compare the results. Speculation as to the omissions, 
incomplete canvass, etc., cannot be relied on to correct these 
totals, which are the results of a personal canvass and the appli- 
cation of the best statistical methods known at the time. 

The criticism of the totals of the Eleventh Census has invaria- 
bly been that they are too large: that they were so swollen by 
the complete canvass and the inclusion of industries not before 
enumerated that they show an abnormal increase. The totals 


cannot be too large to present the true facts at each period 
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unless there has been fraud perpetrated, and that charge has not 
been seriously made. 

During the preparation of the final reports of the Eleventh 
Census a careful examination and comparison were made of the 
totals for each industry as published at the censuses of 1870, 1880, 
and 1890. This comparison developed the fact that certain 
industries, such as dressmaking, bottling, millinery, cars and gen- 
eral shop construction, and repairs by steam railroads, manufac- 
ture of gas, etc., had apparently been included in the total of 
1870, but in 1880 they had either been omitted or the reports 
classified with other industries in such a manner that it was impos- 
sible to identify them. These industries were enumerated, and 
theirtotal, amounting to $3 15,672,287 in value of product, deducted 
from the grand total of 1890, gives a result that was possibly a 
truer comparison with totals for 1880. 

This disposes of the criticism as to the inclusion of industries 
not previously canvassed. There was no attempt to conceal the 
fact that they were probably not included in 1880, although they 
had been reported in 1870, and it was evidently the intention in 
1880 to make as complete a canvass as that of ten years previous. 
But the omission or inclusion of these minor industries in the total 
of nine billion as compared with five billion can have but slight 
effect. 

As to the more thorough enumeration in 1890. It is possible 
that the methods adopted in 1890 did result in a fuller report 
for certain industries, especially those coming under the head of 
hand trades. But the schedule of inquiry used in 1890 was 
more conducive to the omission of the large establishments by 
the enumerator than was that used in 1880. In 1890 a separate 
schedule, with in the neighborhood of 100 inquiries, was used 
for each establishment. In the majority of cases it required 
a special visit from the enumerator to secure this schedule. In 
1880 there were only eight or ten questions asked, and a large 
number of establishments reported in the same schedule ; the 
schedules were, therefore, secured by the enumerator at the same 
time he gathered the statistics of population. 
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That there were establishments omitted from the canvass at 
each census cannot be denied. The omissionsin 1890 are referred 
tointhereports. The extent of these omissions at prior censuses 
no one can determine. I, however, have an idea of the extent of 
the omissions in 1890, and recall the fact that some of the largest 
ship-building establishments of the country, some of the largest 
sugar refineries, paper mills, cigar factories, and establishments 
engaged in other industries, absolutely refused, or willfully neg- 
lected, to furnish the information required for the census. A 
number of cases were referred to the Attorney General to institute 
legal proceedings in order to secure the data, but the suits were 
abandoned, for various reasons, among others because the infor- 
mation could not be secured in time to be included in the reports. 
While the omission of these establishments may not materially 
affect the totals, they undoubtedly offset the inclusion of the 
minor industries referred to, and tend to counterbalance the 
results of the more thorough canvass. 

The establishments of productive industry being largely con- 
centrated in cities, a special effort was made at both the Tenth 
and Eleventh Censuses to make a complete canvass of the cities. 
It is in the cities, if anywhere, that the canvass of 1890 is more 
complete than that of 1880, for I am confident that in the rural 
districts, as a whole, the canvass of 1880 resulted in securing a 
larger number of reports than did that of 1890. A greater num- 
ber of cities were especially canvassed in 1890,and this with their 
possibly better canvass accounts for any increase that may be 
due to the character of the enumeration. 

The extent that the possibly better canvass of the cities 
has affected the grand totals cannot be determined. The only 
industries that could be perceptibly affected are those generally 
conducted in small establishments, such as carpentering, black- 
smithing, tailoring,etc. In these industries a very large number of 
establishments control but a very small percentage of the total 
product for all industries. The canvass for the large establish- 
ments was in all probability as thorough throughout the entire 
country in 1880 as in 1890. In view of these facts it is absurd to 
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say that the more thorough canvass, or the inclusion of additional 
industries, has destroyed the utility of the totals of 1890 for the 
purposes of comparison with 1880. 

It is asserted that the schedule of inquiry used in 1890 was 
so entirely different from that of 1880 that, if exactly the same 
establishments had been enumerated at the two censuses, the 
results could not be compared, and that the totals for 1890 do 
not show true conditions. If the schedule used at 1890 has 
resulted in obtaining such a distorted report that it cannot be 
compared with 1880, it certainly has not secured a true statement 
of the conditions of industry. 

The differences inthe schedules used at the two censuses 
consisted entirely in itemizing the questions contained in the 
schedule of 1880 and the incorporation of one additional question. 
The schedule of 1890 was an advance in statistical methods in 
that it not only developed the full totals, but enabled a presenta- 
tion that would show all the items of which the totals were com- 
posed, so that in the future no question could arise as to the 
intention of including or excluding certain facts. 

The questions concerning employés and wages have been 
the particular object of criticism. The schedule of 1880 called 
for the average number of employés — men, women, and children 
respectively——engaged during the year and the total amount 
paid as wages. Noclass of employés wasexcepted. The evident 
intention was to secure a complete return of all classes. The 
schedule of 1890 required the employés—men, women, and 
children respectively —to be reported in five groups: first, skilled 
workmen; second, officers and firm members; third, clerks ; 
fourth, unskilled workmen, and, fifth, piece workers. There 
were other subdivisions of the question at both censuses, but 
nothing foreign to the inquiry of 1880 was added in 1890, the 
intention being only to secure a complete and full report. As 
stated in the census reports, “the tendency of the questions 
used in 1880 was to obtain a number in excess of the average 
number of employés, while it is believed the questions used in 
1890 obtained the average number. The questions in 1890 
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also tended to increase the amount of wages as compared with 
1880, and secured a more complete return of the officers, firm 
members, and clerks and their salaries.’’ This is a correct 
theoretic comparison of the two sets of questions. The actual 
number of employés and the amount of wages that were 
reported in answer to the detail question of 1890 and that 
would not have been reported if the identical question of 1880 
had been used, are only a matter of conjecture. An exami- 
nation of the original reports of 1880 reveals the fact that, to 
some extent at least, officers, firm members, and clerks, as well 
as other employés, were reported indiscriminately and one 
lump sum given as wages for all. It, therefore, would be 
impossible to say how many, or what proportion of the wages, 
reported in 1890 should be excluded in order to make an 
exact comparison with 1880, and manifestly improper to apply 
an estimate to correct either set of figures so as to satisfy our 
ideas as to what the true conditions are. 

The totals for the two censuses are the results of inquiries 
designed to develop the same facts; they contain the same 
elements, and were compiled in many respects by the application 
of identical methods, and their presentation side by side with 
the detail figures for 1890 and the full explanatory text given 
in the final reports are beyond criticism ; certainly the charge that 
they were designed to mislead cannot be substantiated. 

It is asserted that the presentation of $484.49 as the average 
per capita wages for all classes of employés, or $444.83 as the 
average for the employés exclusive of officers, firm members, 
and clerks, in comparison with $346.91 for all classes in 1880, is 
erroneous; also that the division of the total wages by the 
average number employed is not the correct method of obtaining 
the average wages. 

The comparison with 1880 is not affected by the method of 
obtaining the average, because that was the same at both cen- 
suses. We have seen that all classes were included in 1880, 
but as the question used in 1890 may have developed a more 
complete report of officers, firm members, and clerks, this class 
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with their salaries has been excluded and the average given as 
$444.83. Then the only possible factors that entered into this 
average wage of $445 for 1890 that would possibly tend to 
abnormally increase it, as compared with the average of $347 
for 1880, and which could not be eliminated except by the 
application of an arbitrary estimate, are the more thorough 
enumeration and the inclusion of additional industries previously 
referred to and explained ; also a question which required the 
classes of employés and their wages to be reported separately ; 
and the greater care, if any, taken in the editing or preparation 
of the schedules for tabulation. 

If we exclude from the totals for 1890 not only the officers, 
firm members, and clerks, but all the employés and the wages 
paid in the industries that were possibly omitted or not thoroughly 
canvassed in 1880, we still have an average annual wage of 
$429.47 for 1890. This average is evidently still too high for 
those who have criticised it, but I do not believe the change in 
the form of the question has had any material effect on it, for 
the obvious reasun that the total amount paid in wages is the 
item of all others that the manufacturers were able to report 
with exactness: it was the item most readily ascertained at both 
censuses. This being the case, the same total would invariably 
be given, no matter whether alump sum was required, as in 1880, 
or an itemized statement, as in 1890. Then, having eliminated 
the officers, firm members, and clerks as a class that was pos- 
sibly more fully reported in 1890, we have left as an abnormal 
factor, so far as the questions are concerned, that part which 
related only to the number of employés. In 1880 the greatest, 
the least, and the average number employed during the year, or 
the time in operation, were required to be reported. In 1890 
the average number only was required to be reported by the 
classes previously enumerated. 

There is a possibility, which is explained fully in the final 
reports, that the question of 1890 resulted in securing a smaller 
number of employés than did that of 1880, but if the difference 
was great enough to make any perceptible difference in the 
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average wages, it was not detected in the careful examination 
and comparison made by the census office. 

The method of editing or preparing the schedules for tabula- 
tion was practically the same at the two censuses, the only changes 
for 1890 being those necessitated by the individual schedules and 
the additional checks afforded by the detail questions. Under 
no circumstances, except when a clerical error was apparent, was 
the amount reported as wages changed, nor was the number of 
employés increased or diminished except when an evident error 
appeared. 

The number of employés and the total wages at both censuses 
are substantially as reported by the enumerators, and the enume- 
rators of 1880 were probably as intelligent as those of 1890. 
Under these circumstances for the department to apply an arbi- 
trary percentage of correction to either the total or average wages 
would have been worse than absurd. A personal canvass was not 
made with the intention of securing results that would be cor- 
rected to suit the ideas of anyone concerning the amount paid 
as wages. The data secured by this canvass have been honestly 
tabulated and presented. They are the only data that can be relied 
on as showing the actual facts. 

Whether the average, the total, the greatest, or the least num- 
ber of employés engaged during the year should be taken as 
the division for the total wages, in order to ascertain the average, 
is a subject that has received the consideration of the best statis- 
ticians of the world, and they have invariably taken the average 
number. It isneedless to discuss it further, but it must be remem- 
bered that the wages reported were paid to have certain positions 
of employment filled, and the number of those positions is probably 
the true divisor for the total wages; the average comes nearer 
this number than does the total or the greatest number. But, as 
carefully explained in the census reports, the average given for 
wages is not the true average yearly earning per workman. 
Because of the constant shifting of workmen from one employer 
to another, and other contingencies enumerated, the only true 
way to ascertain the exact amount earned during a year is to con- 
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sult the workman himself and ascertain from him the amount of 
wages he actually received. When you have obtained this from 
all the workmen in the country, the total wages may be divided 
by the total number and the true average earnings ascertained. 
Itis only under such conditions that the total number can be 
correctly used as a divisor. A similar division may, of course, 
be made for a representative number, but it will only be a rep- 
resentative average wage. This representative average is the 
only average that it is practicable to obtain, and it is given in 
all statistical works on wages. 

A serious error is frequently made in the use of census statis- 
tics by blending data reported in answer to apparently similar 
questions, but applied to entirely different lines of investigation. 
For instance, one writer states: ‘There is another important 
factor in this problem entirely overlooked by Colonel Wright. 
The census reports as adults males over sixteen and females over 
fifteen, classifying the remainder as children. In ascertaining the 
age, however, the question asked at the last censvs called for 
‘age nearest birthday,’ which would include as children males 
under sixteen and a half, females under fifteen anda half. At the 
preceding census ‘age last birthday’ was called for, which would 
include males to their seventeenth and females to their sixteenth 
birthday.”” Thecensus reports that classify as adults males over 
sixteen and females over fifteen relate entirely to the statistics of 
manufactures as reported by establishments. The latter portion 
of the quotation refers to questions contained in the general 
population schedule. The two have no connection whatever. 
Colonel Wright had reference entirely to the statistics as reported 
by manufacturing establishments, and in them the question as to 
“age nearest birthday”’ or at “last birthday” did not appear at 
either census. The writer quoted was endeavoring to criticise 
the statistics of population, which for 1890 show the number of 
children in occupations arranged in age-groups of ten to fourteen 
years, inclusive, instead of ten to fifteen, as at prior censuses. 
While I was not connected with the compilation of the statistics 
of population, it appears that the quinquennial age period was 
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adopted in grouping those engaged in occupations as being the 
most convenient mode of tabulation, and at the same time show- 
ing the actual facts relative to the employment of children. 
While the age at which children may engage in occupations 
varies according to the laws of the different states, the majority 
of the states have fixed the age of non-employment at fourteen, 
or some year under that age. 

The census office has published the total annual value of the 
products of establishments engaged in the manufacturing and 
mechanical industries as $9,372,437,283. It is asserted that this 
is wrong, and that it should be reduced by $5,162,044,076, the 
cost of materials, and the difference $4,210,393,207 given as 
the true value of products. This latter sum comes nearer repre- 
senting the enhanced value of the raw materials, or the value 
added by the expenditure of capital, labor, and other manufactur- 
ing processes. Itis the amount added to the wealth of the coun- 
try by manufacturing processes, but it is not the true value of the 
products of the manufacturing establishments of the country. 
One writer criticising these totals even went so faras to say that 


the two values had been published in official reports as the value 
of the products of industry, yet one was 66 per cent. greater than 
the other, and that the public was expected to accept both as 
showing the same thing. The public will accept nothing of the 
kind, though the writer referred to may. 

Ws. M. Stuart, 


Late Chief of Division of Manufactures, Census Office. 


THE LAW RELATING TO THE RELIEF AND CARE OF 
DEPENDENTS. III. 


IMMIGRANTS AND TRAMPS.' 


LEGISLATION concerning those without a legal residence in a 
community has been necessary partly to definitely locate the 
responsibility for the care of the destitute, partly to repress 
vagrancy and to punish the tramp. In the preceding papers we 
have considered the legal provision for the care of the resident 
poor. In this paper we shall consider the provisions concerning 
the immigrant and non-resident poor on the one hand, and 
tramps and vagrants on the other. 


I, LEGISLATION CONCERNING NON-RESIDENT PAUPERS. 


In the law concerning the immigrant and non-resident poor, 
we meet with three points to be noticed, viz.: the conditions of a 
legal settlement or residence, the restrictions on immigration, 
and the provision for the relief and removal of those applying 
for relief in a community in which they have no legal residence. 

Prefacing these remarks with the facts that a married woman 
takes the residence of her husband, children that of their par- 
ents, bastard children usually that of the mother, apprentices 
that of the master, and that an unmarried woman gains a settle- 
ment like a man, we shall notice the conditions of a legal res- 
idence or settlement.’ 

* While it is not our purpose to enter upon ‘a discussion of the administration of 
the poor laws, perhaps it may be well to state that the laws discussed in this paper 
are rarely strictly enforced. Our only reason for giving them so much space is that it 
is often as well to state what exists in name only as well as that which is actually 
carried out. 

*While the statement made holds true generally, some explanations should be 
made and a number of exceptions stated. In the first place, if her husband have no 
legal residence, a woman takes that which she had at the time of her marriage. In the 
second place, bastards do not always take the settlement of the mother. Under the 
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The conditions for securing a legal settlement are designed 
to fix definitely the responsibility for the care of the immigrant 
class and to guard against those transients who would become a 
burden upon the community. The usual requirement is that the 
person shall have resided within the town or county for a given 
time.' This is the only condition found in twenty of the forty- 


old common law a bastard had neither father nor mother. Then he took his settle 
ment from the place of his birth. A few of the older commonwealths, as New Hamp- 
shire and New Jersey, which provided settlement regulations while holding closely 
to the old common law, still retain this provision. In the newer states, however, it is 
a matter of statutory regulation that the bastard child shall take the settlement of its 
mother. As to the settlement of apprentices, another exception needs to be made. In 
a number of states an apprentice does not immediately take the settlement of the 
master, but must pass through one year’s service. Among these states may be named 
New York, Pennsylvania, Delaware, Ohio, and Minnesota. 

‘The courts have construed the term “residence” in various ways. In some 
states time spent in a penitentiary or a hospital for the insane is considered as time in 
residence, because the person is detained by lav’. In other states the contrary rule 
obtains. In some cases the place of one’s employment is to be taken as his residence. 
This obtains in Lllinois (17, ch. 107, Hurd’s Statutes, 1895, and 74 Ill., 101), and in 
Colorado, where the Illinois construction has been taken as a precedent. In New 
Hampshire the courts have held (3 N. H., 203, and 30 N. H., 71) that in order to secure 
a settlement one must have been in actual residence 'for the time required. In Min- 
nesota (29 Minn., 240) likewise “continuous residence” is required. Residence in 
Iowa (50 Iowa, 439) means “ personal presence in a fixed permanent abode.” In Ver- 
mont (68 Vt., 487), Connecticut (29 Conn., 74), and Ohio (2 Ohio S., 32) it has been 
held ‘that one’s settlement is in that place from which he may have removed if he 
returns there at intervals and would return there in case of unemployment. It is 
impossible to appreciate these rulings when thus put, but when applied to cases 
diverse results are obtained. 

When references are given by section numbers only, it 1s understood that they 
refer to the statutes used of the state in question. The statutes used were given in a 
preceding paper, but for convenience’s sake are repeated here. They are: Ala., 
Code of 1886; Arizona, R. S., 1887; Ark., Sandell and Hill’s Digest, 1894; Cal., 
Deering’s Code and Stat., 1889; Colo., Mill’s Annot. Stat., 1891; Conn., Gen. Stat., 
1888; Del., Rev. Code, 1853, as amended in 1893; Fla., R. S., 1892; Ga., Clarke, 
Cobb, and Irwin's Code, 1882; Idaho, R.S., 1887; Ill, Hurd’s R. S., 1895; Ind., 
Horner's A. R. S., 1896; Iowa, McLain’s Annot. Stat., 1888 ; Kan., Taylor's Gen. Stat. 
1889; Ky., Barbour and Carroll’s Stat., 1894; La., Stat., 1884; Me., R. S., 1883; 
Md., Gen. Laws., 1888; Mass., R. S., 1892; Mich., Annot. Stat., 1882; Minn., R. S., 
1894 ; Miss., Thompson, Dillard, and Campbell's Annot. Code, 1892 ; Mo., R. S., 1889; 
Mont., Annot. Stat., 1895; Neb., Comp. Stat., 1895; Nev., Bailey and Hammond's 
Gen. Stat., 1895; N. H., Pub. Stat., 1891; N. J., Gen. Stat., 1896; N.M., Comp. 
Laws, 1884; N. Y., Birdseye’s R. S., 1890; N.C., Code of 1883; N. D., Rev. Code, 
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eight commonwealths. In the western states having such a 
requirement the time is noticeably short. In the northern and 
eastern states it is longer. In twelve states, eleven of them 
west of the Mississippi, the residence required in a town or 


county is from one to six months, while in nine states, six of 


which belong to the north central group, it is one year." In 
Virginia three years’ residence is an alternative for one year’s 
residence without public relief.’ 

Eight states, including Virginia already mentioned, have a 
condition of self-maintenance or maintenance without public 
relief, in addition to the time qualifications A number of the 
eastern states have a property qualification. This is handed down 
from the colonial period, where it had been copied from the 
English law.‘ In ten states, all southern and western (Maryland, 


1895; Ohio, Gaique’s R. S., 1890; Ore., Hill’s Annot. Laws, 1892; Oklahoma, R. 
S.; Penn., Brightly Purdon’s Digest; R.I., Gen. Laws, 1896; S. C., Gen. Laws and 
Civ. Code, 1882; S. D., Ter. Code of Dakota, 1887; Tenn., Code of 1884; Tex., 
Sayle’s Stat., 1888 ; Utah, Comp. Stat., 1888; Vt. RK. S., 1880; Va., Code of 1887; 
Wash., Laws and Code of 1896; W. Va., Code of 1891; Wis., R. S., 1887; Wyo., 
Hill’s Annot. Laws, 1892. References to decisions and to acts passed since the 
statutes used were compiled are given in full. : 

*In Nebraska a pauper is chargeable to the county in which he resided thirty 
days previous to his application for relief (3936). In Montana (3209) and Colorado 
(3392) sixty days’ residence is required; in Oklahoma (3647), North Dakota (1478), 
South Dakota (2144), Wyoming (1956), and Oregon (3948), ninety days; and in Mis- 
sissippi (3144), Kansas (4031), Nevada (1987), and Washington (1601), six months. 
One year’s residence is required in West Virginia (5, C. 46), North Carolina (3543), 
Tennessee (2691), Michigan (1787), Indiana (6070), Lilinois (17, C. 107), Minnesota 
(1954), Missouri (7329), and Iowa (2139). 

2 876. 

3In order to secure a legal settlement in New York (16, p. 2259), Virginia (876), 
Ohio (1492), and Wisconsin (1500), the person must have been a resident of the county 
(or town) one year, and have received no public relief during that time. In South 
Carolina (880), Connecticut (3288), Maine (1, ch. 24), and New Jersey (Act of April 14, 
1891), the same condition is found, except that the period is three years, four years, five 
years, and ten years, respectively. In New Jersey this period of ten years’ residence 
without receiving public relief may be reduced to one year. Upon entering a town the 
person may notify the overseers of the fact, and, if they approve, he gains a settlement 
in one year. The overseers may refuse to approve, and, returning his notice, may 
remove him from the town at any time within the twelve months. If not removed, a 
person giving such notice gains a settlement with one year’s residence. 

4In Massachusetts (1, 2, ch. 83) holding office one year, possessing a freehold 
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Florida, Kentucky, Alabama, Louisiana, Idaho, Arizona, New 
Mexico, Utah, and California), no settlement qualification what- 
ever is found. Georgia, while having no definite settlement qual- 
ification, has a law making one liable for the support of a pauper 
when removed to a county in order to secure public support 
there for him.* Similarly in Arkansas the poor authorities are 
not responsible for the care of any who may have removed in 
order to secure public support.?, In Vermont the old settlement 
law has been repealed and a mere residence qualification sub- 


stituted for it.3 


and living thereon three years, or five years’ residence in the town, with the payment 
of a poll-tax for three years, is required. In New Hampshire (1-4, ch. 83) not only is 
self-maintenance (maintenance without public relief) necessary, but also the payment 
of taxes on real estate of the value of $150 or personal property of the value of $250, 
for four years, or the payment of a poll-tax for seven consecutive years. (See also 3 
N. H., 203, and 30 N. H., 71.) 

In Rhode Island (1, ch. 78) the requirement is the payment of taxes for five years 
on a freehold worth $200, or the ownership of an estate netting $20 per year, for three 
years. In Delaware (12, ch. 46) holding office one year, paying poor rates for two 
consecutive years, paying $50 rent on property or owning $100 of real property, 
together with one year’s residence, is necessary. The provision in Pennsylvania (50, 
p- 1705) differs from this only in that the payment of rent need be but $10, instead 
of $50. 

New Jersey also had a property qualification similar to these given, but in 1891 
the law was so amended as to abolish it. The last legislature of Pennsylvania, also, 
considered a bill for the repeal of the highly complex and useless law of that state 
and the substitution of one year’s residence without public relief for it, but the measure 
did not succeed in getting through. 

* The law provides (769) that when a pauper is removed “for the purpose of bur- 
dening some other community, the person so engaged shall be personally liable for 
the support of the pauper in the county where he locates.” If such person be insol 
vent, the county from which the pauper is removed becomes liable (768). 

? Section 860 provides that each county shall be liable for the relief and support 
of any needy poor “who have not removed from any other county for the purpose of 
imposing the charge of keeping them on any county other than the one in which they 
last lived.” 

>In 1886 the old law whereby four years’ residence without public relief was 
necessary to secure a settlement was repealed. Now only a residence qualification is 
found. “To retain a residence under the pauper law there must be a definite inten- 
tion to return and a place to which the person has a right to return” (68 Vt., 487) 
“ Transients ” are to be relieved where they are and returned to the place where they 
resided sixty days previous to their application for relief. So Vermont, while repeal- 
ing her old law, has substituted for it a measure definitely fixing the responsibility 


for “transients.” (See Act of November 24, 1886, and No. §5, Acts of 1892.) 
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Perhaps, before we proceed to the laws against the migration 


of paupers, it may be well to speak of the retention of a settle- 


ment when once gained. As a rulea settlement is retained until 
a new one is gained, or until the person has been absent from his 
settlement sufficiently long to have secured a new one elsewhere. 
In some states, however, absence does not forfeit a settlement 
unless another has actually been secured. In a few states a set- 
tlement is not lost until a new one has been gained within the 
state." 

As was noted above, in New Jersey a person likely to become 
dependent may be removed before he secures a settlement. A 
number of states have similar provisions.? In this we find a 
further restriction on removing and securing a new settlement. 
In these states, if one is about to become dependent, it is the 
duty of the poor authorities to report him to the justice of the 
peace. His condition is investigated, and upon the decision of 
the court, unless, as in Pennsylvania, security for his support can 
be given, he is removed to his place of settlement. Similarly, 


in Iowa the county supervisors or the township trustee may 


" Thus the statutes of Oklahoma (3648), Indiana (6070), Wisconsin (1500), Kansas 
(4031), North Dakota (1478), and South Dakota (2144), have the provision that one 
settlement is lost when a new one has been secured, or after a willful and continuous 
absence sufficiently long to have gained a settlement elsewhere. On the other hand, 
in Maine (3, ch. 24), Connecticut (4 Conn., 114), Pennsylvania (2 Sup. Court, 259), 
Ohio (1493), and lowa (2140), we find the one settlement retained until a new one is 
secured ; while in Massachusetts (3, ch. 84), New Hampshire (7, ch. 83), and L[linois 
(25 Lll., 125) one settlement is retained until another is secured within the state, regard 
less of the fact that in the meantime one may have been secured in some other state. 

In locating the responsibility for a “ transient” it 1s very frequently found that he 
has no settlement. Thus if one leaves a settlement in Indiana or Wisconsin and is 
absent for a year, he loses his right to relief there, although he has, in all probability, 
not become entitled to public relief elsewhere. If he start from Maine or Massachu- 
setts, however, there must always be some place from which he is entitled to public 
relief. 

* Besides in New Jersey (Sec. 17, Act of April 14, 1891), this provision is found 
in Rhode Island (11-14, ch. 81), Pennsylvania (58, p. 1706), West Virginia (10, ch. 46), 
Virginia (878), Delaware (13, ch. 48), and Indiana (6079). It came originally from 
the old English law, having been incorporated there in 1662. In England the provi- 
sion led to so much abuse that it was stricken from the law in 1795. Perhaps it is 


never enforced in any of our commonwealths. 
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“warn” such a one, whereupon he cannot secure a settlement." 
In Missouri a person migrating in order to secure public relief 
cannot become an “‘inhabitant.’’? However, in this state, in the 
administration of relief, the court may, at his discretion, disre- 
gard settlement qualifications. 

To avoid being burdened with paupers, cripples, defectives, 
and others landed by the steamship companies, most of the 
Atlantic coast states have statutes requiring the captains of ves- 
sels to give bond for the support of, in some cases all non-resi- 
dent defectives, in others, of all non-residents, landed.3 In 
Rhode Island the law extends to railroad companies. These 


really form a part of our immigration laws. 

The laws directed against the migration of paupers are of 
three kinds according as they are directed, (1) against bring- 
ing a pauper into a county or town in which he has no settle- 
ment, or (2) against the poor authorities and prohibiting the 
removal of a pauper in order to avoid supporting him, or (3) 
particularly against ‘interstate migration.” However, they all 


have the one purpose of checking the tendency of communities 
to shift the responsibility for the support of their poor. 

In as many as nineteen states,‘ mostly northern, we find it 
unlawful to bring a person about to become dependent into a 
county or town (according as the “county” or the ‘‘town sys- 
tem” prevails) of which he is not a legal resident with the inten- 
tion of there securing his support.’ Asa rule the offending 


2142, 2143. ? 7329. 

3Such provisions are found in Massachusetts (1-4, ch. 84), New Hampshire (16, 
17, ch. 85), Rhode Island (2-9, ch. 80), New Jersey (2, p. 2511), Pennsylvania (1-5, 
p. 1010), Delaware (16, 17, ch. 48), Georgia (769), Mississippi (3164, 3165), and Ala- 
bama (1470). The bond usually covers a period of years closely corresponding to the 
time required for securing a settlement. Refusal to give bond is subject to fine. 

4These states are New Hampshire (11, ch. 85), Vermont (2844), Maine (49, ch. 
24), Rhode Island (1, ch. 80), New York (46, 47, p. 2265), South Carolina (887), Geor- 
gia (767, 768), Kentucky (3922), Michigan (1767), Illinois (13, ch. 107), Ohio (986- 
993), North Dakota (1508-1510), South Dakota (2176, 2177), Nebraska (3941), Wyo- 
ming (1958), Colorado (3395), Nevada (1¢91), Oregon (3952), and Washington (1595). 

5 The qualification of intent is very important. Bringing a pauper into a county 
or town or into the state is unlawful only if there is a definite intention to make such 
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party forfeits a fixed sum for the support of such a pauper, or is 
fined or imprisoned and charged with his support or removal." 

Of the states named in connection with the above, the stat- 
utes of New York, Michigan, North Dakota, and South Dakota 
also apply to the removal of a pauper from his place of settle- 
ment in order to avoid supporting him. In Connecticut, Kansas, 
and Wyoming it is unlawful to remove a pauper from his settle- 
ment.?, In Connecticut and Wyoming no penalty is attached. 
In Kansas there isa fine of not to exceed $100, or imprisonment 
not longer than a year. 

A number of states have enacted particularly severe legisla- 


tion against ‘interstate migration.”” Massachusetts, New Hamp- 
shire, Vermont, Maine, New York, Pennsylvania, West Virginia, 
Wisconsin, and Minnesota make it unlawful to bring a pauper 
into the state with the intention of causing him to be there pub- 
licly supported. In Vermont the migrating pauper himself is 


person a public charge there, and in a prosecution such an intention must be estab 
lished. The statutes of Maine (Act of 1891), Rhode Island (1, ch. 80), South Caro- 
lina (887), Michigan (1767, 1776), Obio (985), Illinois (13, ch. 107), Wisconsin (1515), 
Minnesota (1968), Nebraska (3941), Nevada (1991), and Oregon (3952), apply to only 
those cases where the act is done knowingly and with malicious intent. Also, in 
Massachusetts (16 Mass., 393; 18 Mass., 465), Vermont (50 Vt., 173), New York (8 
Wend, 672), and New Hampshire (45 N. H., 181), it has been held by the courts that 
such malicious intent must be established. This condition may perhaps render the 
law almost worthless. Under the law applying to the removal of a pauper to avoid 
supporting him conviction would not be so difficult. 

*The penalties in the several states are as follows: Illinois, Nebraska, Washing- 
ton, Oregon, and Nevada, a forfeit of $100; in Colorado a forfeit of $200; in Ohio a 
fine of not to exceed $50; in Maine and South Carolina a fine of not to exceed $100; 
in Wyoming a fine of from $25 to $100; in Vermont a fine of not to exceed $500, 
and the costs of support or removal; in North and South Dakota a fine of not to 
exceed $100, or imprisonment not longer than a year, or both; in Michigan a fine of 
not to exceed $100, or ninety days in jail, or both; in New Hampshire a fine of not to 
exceed $200, or imprisonment in jail not longer than six months; in Rhode Island a 
forfeit of $100, or a fine of not to exceed $20 together with the costs of removal; in 
New York a forfeit of $50 and a fine of not to exceed $100, or imprisonment not 
longer than six months, or both. In Georgia a person removing a pauper in order to 
secure his support becomes personally liable for such support. So, too, in Kentucky 
the law provides that the guilty person shall give bond for the poor person brought 
in, or is fined not to exceed $100. 

23310; 4065, 4066; 1958. 

3 31, ch. 84; 13, ch. 85; 2843; 1891; 81, p. 2269; 57, p. 1706; 12, ch. 46; 1515 
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fined not to exceed $20, or imprisoned not longer than six 
months, when entering the state in order to secure public 
support. It is to be noted, too, that where there is no special 
legislation against “interstate migration,” the law against bring- 
ing a pauper into a county or town in which he has no settle- 
ment applies. 

When we turn to the treatment of the non-resident poor, we 
find the provisions various. As was noticed, ten states have no 
settlement requirement, and, consequently, no distinction of 
persons as resident and non-resident. Of these, Utah expressly 
provides that “transients,’”’ as well as others, shall be cared for 
by the several counties.*. As was also noticed, the counties of 
Arkansas and Georgia are not responsible for the relief and sup- 
port of non-residents removing in order to secure public support. 
In Missouri the court in whom is vested the power to provide 
for the poor may, at his discretion, disregard all settlement 


requirements. Were he to regard them, no provision would be 


found for the care and removal of the non-resident. The state 
of Tennessee makes the distinction between the ‘“‘resident’’ and 
the “non-resident” poor, and admits the former to the alms- 
house, but no special provision is found for the relief or removal 
of the latter.2. The remaining states make special provision for 
either the support or removal of non-resident dependents. 

it will be well to distinguish between two classes of non-res- 
idents, viz.: (1) those who have no known residence in the state, 
and (2) those who have a residence in some town or county of 
the state other than that which they are in. We shall first 
notice the provisions concerning the former class. 

The residence of a person of this former class may or may 
1968. In Massachusetts and West Virginia a person bringing a pauper into the. state 
is liable to a fine of not to exceed $100; in Minnesota, a forfeit of $50, and a fine of 
not to exceed $100, or imprisonment not longer than three months ; in Wisconsin and 
New York, a forfeit of $50, and in Pennsylvania, a forfeit of $75, together with the 
expense of his removal or support; in Maine, a fine of not to exceed $300, or impris- 


onment not longer than one year, with all costs of support; and in New Hampshire, 
a fine of not to exceed $500, or imprisonment not longer than one year, or both, 


together with the costs of support. 


* 187. 72114. 
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not be known. A number of states make it a mere matter of 
convenience to care for those who are residents of another state 
or to remove them to their residence, the implication of the law 
being that, if they have no residence, or if they have one and 
are not removed to it, they are to be cared for. In this group 
we find Massachusetts, Connecticut, New Hampshire, Pennsy!l- 


vania, West Virginia, Delaware, Ohio, and Iowa."’ In Oklahoma, 
North Dakota, South Dakota, and Kansas it is made discretion- 


ary with the poor authorities to care for those whose settle 


ment cannot be established.?. This discretion, however, does 
not extend to the sick, who must be cared for. In the seven 
states of Maine, New York, Michigan, Indiana, Illinois, Wis- 
consin, and Oregon all non-residents of this class are to be 
cared for. In New York and Michigan their removal is explic- 
itly prohibited. 

When this class of non-residents is cared for, it is in most 
cases done at the expense of the town or county in which they 
may be. There are a number of exceptions to this, however. 
In Maine, Connecticut, and Oregon such expense is recovered 
from the state. Massachusetts, Rhode Island, and New York 
have made state provision for their care. Massachusetts has a 
state almshouse in which all such as can be removed are cared 
for under the direction of the state board of lunacy and char- 
ity. Such as cannot be removed are cared for by the town over- 
seers and the expense recovered from the state.’ Rhode Island 
also has a state almshouse, in which state paupers (also, by spe- 
cial contract, some town paupers) are cared for under the direc- 
tion of the state board of charities and corrections. Those 

1 38, ch. 84; 3292; 19, ch. 85; 58, p. 1706; 10, ch. 46; 13, ch. 48; 969; 2141. 
In every case, except in Connecticut, the statutes authorize the removal of paupers to 
their settlements only. In Connecticut, however, they authorize the removal of a pau- 
per to his settlement in some other state or to the boundary of the state through which 
the pauper entered the state of Connecticut. 

23655; 1484; 2151; 4038. 5 13-43, ch. 33. © 126, ch. 79. 

3Act of 1887, and 38 Me., 472; 90, 91, ch. 225; Acts of 1896; 1769; 6077; 16, 


ch. 107; 1517; 3950. 
430, ch. 24, and Act of 1887; 3311; 3950. Non-residents are a state charge in 
Connecticut for six months, after which period they become local charges. 
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persons not having a county residence of sixty days in New 
York are state charges and are under the supervision of the 
state board of charities. The state has no almshouse, but has 
selected fifteen county almshouses at which its charges are 
kept. At the expiration of sixty days the pauper becomes 
chargeable to the county in which he became dependent.’ 

Thus we find that, with the exception of a few states, those 
making special provision for this class leave much of it to the 
discretion of the poor authorities, and the matter is largely one 
of convenience. Looked at from the standpoint of legal pro- 
vision, the treatment of non-residents of the second class— 
those having a legal settlement in some town or county of the 
state—is, onthe other hand, not so much a matter of mere 
convenience. Here the purpose of the law is to provide for the 
immediate necessities of the indigent person and to remove him 
to his place of settlement, both relief and removal being at the 
expense of the place of settlement. The details of the pro- 
visions for this second class are diverse. 

The most highly developed provisions are that the non-resi- 
dent applicant shall be given temporary relief and notice of his 
indigence be sent to the authorities of his place of settlement. 
Upon receipt of this notice the authorities must remove the indi- 
gent to his settlement and pay all costs of his temporary relief. 
This provision is found in some sixteen states, mostly northern 
and eastern.? The reguiations are such as to cause early notice 


of the person’s indigence to be given and to effect his removal 


immediately upon receipt of the notice.3 


731, ch. 463, Acts of 1896. 

? Massachusetts (29, ch. 84 ); Connecticut (3304-3306 ); Vermont (Actof April 14, 
1886); Maine (4, ch. 24); New Hampshire (1, 13, ch. 84); Rhode Island (29, ch. 79); 
New York (18, p. 2259); South Carolina (883-886); Michigan (1768-1770); Ohio 
(Act of 1892); Lllinois (16, ch. 107); Wisconsin (1513, and 51 Wis., 185); Nebraska 
(3937); lowa (2144-2146); Nevada (1988-1989); and Colorado (3391-3394). 

3 The intent of the law is that notice of a non-resident’s indigence shall be given 
the authorities of his place of settlement as soon as possible, aid that, upon the receipt 
thereof, such authorities shall remove the indigent person without delay. Some states 
have definitely limited the time for which recovery for expense of relief may be had. 
For example, in Massachusetts and New Hampshire this limit is ninety days. On the 


a 
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A few states provide that a county shall relieve an indigent 
non-resident and remove him to the place of his settlement, the 
expense of both relief and removal being recovered.’ 

In a number of states, on the other hand, ‘common prac- 
tice” seems to have been enacted into law. They have the pro- 
vision that a non-resident indigent shall be cared for or else 
removed to his settlement.2, Whether one shall be cared for or 
removed depends upon which is the more convenient. In Okla- 
homa, Indiana, the two Dakotas, and Kansas it is expressly a 
matter of convenience. The sick, however, are in no case to be 
removed.3 

When a town or county is notified by another town or 
county of the indigence of one of its residents, it must remove 
him or else, if it feels aggrieved, protest his residence. Whena 


pauper is removed by a town or county to his reputed settle- 
ment, he must be received, but such action may be protested. 
Settlement is a question of fact, and all protests are decided by 
the court or by a body authorized to decide such cases.‘ 


other hand, the statutes of Massachusetts, Connecticut, Maine, and New Hampshire 
provide that a pauper must be removed or his settiement protested within sixty days, 
or protest of residence or expense is debarred. In Rhode Island protest is limited to 
forty days; in South Carolina, Michigan, Wisconsin, and Iowa, thirtydays. In Ohio 
Nevada, and Colorado paupers are to be removed immediately. 

? Pennsylvania (7 Kulp., 199, and 12 C.C., 305); Delaware (13, ch. 48); North Caro- 
lina (3540-3546); Mississippi (3145-3147); Minnesota (1965); Oregon (3950); and 
Wyoming (1957). In Pennsylvania such expense can be recovered only when the 
pauper has been removed to his settlement with reasonable promptness. In Dela- 
ware such recovery is definitely limited to six months. In Minnesota the pauper is to 
be warned to leave the county, and, if he does not doso within a reasonable time, he is 
to be removed. 

* New Jersey (17, 23, Act of 18¢1); West Virginia (10, ch. 46); Virginia (878); 
Oklahoma (3657-3665); Indiana (6079); North Dakota (1485-1486); South Dakota 
(2151-2161); Kansas (4040-4050); Washington (1603); and Montana (3209-3211). 

In Washington, as in Minnesota, a non-resident applying for relief is to be warned 
by the constable to leave the county. If he does not leave, he is to be removed. 

3In New Jersey (8, Act of April 14, 1891), Indiana (6089), and Kansas the 
expense incurred in the care of the sick is recovered from the place of settlement. In 
other cases it seems to be at the expense of the county caring for the sick. The 
courts of Dakota have held (1S. D., 131) that the expense incurred in caring for the 
sick could not be recovered. 

4Ina few states disputes between towns are settled by bodies other than the court. 


} 
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Il. LEGISLATION CONCERNING TRAMPS. 


Under the topic of legislation concerning tramps and 
vagrants, we have to do not so much with a question of public 
relief as of the repression of “frauds” and the punishment of 


those who would live upon private charity. <A ‘‘tramp,” in the 
popular sense, is one who goes from place to place begging. 


The statutes of the several states, however, apply the term 
“tramp”’ to able-bodied persons roaming from place to place, 
asking or subsisting upon charity. The term ‘‘vagrant” is used 
to include tramps, able-bodied beggars, petty gamblers, and 
others living without work. Here, however, we shall consider 
the vagrancy laws only in so far as they apply to tramps and 
“common beggars.” 

Recurring for a moment to the statutory use of the term 
“tramp,” let us notice the classes excluded from it. These are 
minors, females, and such males as from defect or incapacity are 
unable to perform manual labor. The age limit for minors varies 
in the different states, ranging from fourteen to seventeen years." 
Persons not yet arrived at this age, if found wandering about, 
are usually cared for as dependent children or sent to the reform 
school as incorrigibles. In Kentucky and Missouri young vagrants 
are to be bound out.? Neither does the law usually apply to 
females. Throughout the South and West tramps are punished 
This is the case in Michigan and New York, where cases of dispute between towns are 
decided by the superintendents of the poor. The court in which the protest is filed 
and heard is usually that of the county asking the removal of or removing the pauper. 
To avoid needless friction, protests are in many instances, when made, to be filed 
within a few days of notification, and if protest is not made within such period, it is 
barred. This time is two months in Massachusetts, Connecticut, and Maine; forty 
days in Rhode Island ; thirty days in South Carolina, Wisconsin, and Iowa; twenty 
days in Oklahoma, Indiana, North Dakota, South Dakota, and Kansas; and ten days 
in Michigan and New York. 

*In Massachusetts (38, ch. 207) and New Hampshire (7, ch. 286) the law applies 
to males over seventeen; in Vermont (3967), Connecticut (1551), Rhode Island (36, 
ch. 28), Delaware (Act of March 27, 1879), Wisconsin (1547), and Iowa (Act of May 
3, 1890), to those over sixteen; and in Maine (21, ch. 128), North Carolina (3833), 
Indiana (2135), and Ohio (6995) to those over fourteen years of age. 


*4762; 8850. 
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under the vagrancy laws applying to able-bodied males.*. The 


northern and eastern states usually make an exception of the 
blind and the otherwise defective.’ 

A further limitation of the term is found in several states 
where the law applies to those begging beyond the limits of their 
city, town, or county. In Connecticut the law applies to males 
begging beyond the limits of their city.3| In Rhode Island and 
Wisconsin the law applies to those begging in a town, in Indiana 
and Ohio to those begging in a county other than that of their 
legal settlement. In Pennsylvania and Delaware it applies to 
those strolling about without a fixed abcde, and having no occu- 
pation.’ In New Jersey the law applies to non-residents who go 
about begging, or who, having no visible means of support, can- 
not give a good account of themselves.° However, in Connec- 
ticut, cities have power to restrain and punish begging, while in 
all other states, save Maryland and New Jersey, all beggars not 
included under the term ‘‘tramps” are held to be vagrants and 
receive punishment similar to that of tramps. 

While the term ‘‘tramp”’ is thus limited, it must be borne in 
mind that there is further legislation to supplement that against 
“tramps.” Cities and towns (villages) usually have power to regu- 
late, restrain, and punish street begging. In a few states all 
legislation on this subject is left to them. This is the case in 


*We may quote parts of the vagrancy laws of Montana and Colorado as typical. 
That of Montana (1155) declares (1) “every person without visible means of living, 
who has the physical ability to work, and who does not seek employment, or labor 
when employment is offered him,” and (2) “every healthy beggar who solicits alms, 
as a business,” etc., to be a vagrant. That of Colorado (1362) reads: “ Any person 
able to work and support himself in some honest calling, who shall be found loitering 
or strolling about, frequenting public places, or where liquor is sold, begging, or 
leading an immoral or profligate course of life, or not having any visible means of 
support, shall be deemed a vagrant 

?In Massachusetts, New Hampshire, Maine, Vermont, Connecticut, Rhode Island, 
North Carolina, Indiana, and Ohio the law applies neither to the blind, to females, 
nor to minors. In Pennsylvania the crippled, the blind, the deaf and dumb, and the 
otherwise defective are excepted, as are the disabled and incapable in Virginia (884). 
See the references given above. 

31551. $1, p. 2066; 275. 

436, ch. 281; 15479; 2135; 6995. 6 Act of April 19, 1876. 
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Texas, Oklahoma, Minnesota, North Dakota, South Dakota, and 
Kansas. In two states, Alabama and Oregon,’ no legislation 
whatever upon the subject has been found. 

Turning now to the punishment of tramps, we find that in 
the two states of West Virginia and Kentucky they are not con- 
sidered as misdemeanants, and are, therefore, not punishable at 
all. In the former state ‘every overseer [of the poor] shall 
exert himself to prevent any person from going about begging 
or straying in any street or other place to beg. Every such 
person, if properly a county charge, shall immediately be taken 
up and conveyed to the place of the general reception for the 
poor of the county in which he may be, if there be one.’’ If not 
properly a county charge (if he have no settlement in that 
county), he is to be removed to his place of settlement. In 
Kentucky the county judge is to send all persons found beg- 
ging to the poorhouse along with other indigents.* This provi- 
sion is supplemented in this state, however, by the vagrancy 
law. Vagrancy is a high misdemeanor, and the vagrant may be 
bound out or sold into servitude for not longer than twelve 
months.s In most states, however, ‘‘tramping’”’ is considered a 
misdemeanor, and as such is punishable. 


*The provision found in Texas (399), Minnesota (1085 3‘, 12893"), North 
Dakota (2148 5"), and South Dakota is that city councils have power “ to restrain and 


punish vagrants, street beggars, and prostitutes.” The law in Oklahoma (592) pro- 


vides that a city council “may arrest and imprison, fine, or set at work all vagrants 
and persons found in said city without visible means of support, or some legitimate 
business.” The Kansas law (571, 819, 987) is similarly worded. 

?Oregon’s vagrancy law was repealed in 1889, and nothing seems to have been 
substituted for it. It read in part: “ All idle or dissolute persons who have no visible 
means of living, or lawful occupation or employment by which to earn a living; all 
persons who shall be found within the state of Oregon begging the means of support 
in public places or from house to house, or who shall procure a child or children so to 
do; all persons who live in or about houses of ill-fame or of ill-repute, shall be deemed 
vagrants.” Such were to be fined from $20 to $250, or committed to jail for from ten 
to twenty-five days, aad employed upon the streets by the sheriff eight hours per day, 

313, ch. 46. 

3929. 

S“If any able-bodied person be found loitering or rambling about, not having 
the means to maintain himself, or who does not betake himself to labor . . . . he 
shall be taken and adjudged a vagrant, and guilty of a high misdemeanor” (4758). 
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The usual method of punishment provided for is to commit 
the convicted tramp to jail, where he is confined on a deter- 
minate sentence. With a few exceptions, every state west of the 
Mississippi having a statute upon the subject employs this 
method. In New Mexico the law provides that tramps shall be 
employed at hard labor from one to ninety days upon the streets 
or elsewhere, but they are, presumably, lodged at the county jail." 
In Wyoming they may be employed upon public works or con- 
fined in jail.?_ In Missouri the “idle” and “ dissolute” (vagrants) 
are to be hired out for six months to the highest bidder “with 
cash in hand.’’3 This method of committing the tramp to jail 
prevails among the southern states, also. While still the usual 
provision among the northern states, it is frequently supplanted 
by other legislation. In Massachusetts tramps are committed 
either to the state workhouse or to the house of correction;* in 
Rhode Island to the workhouse or to the house of correction ;5 
in Connecticut to the state’s prison ;° in Maryland to the house 
of correction ;7 in Illinois to the jail or to the house of correc- 
tion. In New York the law providing for the commitment of 
tramps to jail or to the almshouse was amended in 1891 so that 
they may be sent to the nearest local penitentiary and there 
employed at hard labor at state expense, such expense not to 
exceed thirty cents per day. 

In Louisiana and Vermont tramps and vagrants are to be com- 
mitted to the almshouse.2 In some other states, as in Michigan 
and New Jersey, they may be committed to the almshouse. In 
the former state they are to be committed either to the alms- 
When bound out, the money advanced for his labor, after deducting costs, goes either 


to his family, or to himself, upon his release (4761, 4763, § Lit., 166). This does not 
apply to cities and towns which are empowered to legislate upon such matters (4767). 

* Act of February 8, 1889. 38846. 

2 3647. 439, ch. 207. 

$30, ch. 281. Sturdy beggars are sent to prison for from six months to three 
years. 

©1546. It has been said that the adoption of this law in Connecticut for a time 
stopped vagrancy, but that, as time went on and no arrests were made (none have 
been sent to prison), it became as prevalent as it had been before. 

7275. ®270, ch. 38. 9 3877; 3968. 
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house or to the workhouse,‘ and in the latter to the almhouse, 
jail, or workhouse, or are to be employed upon the streets.’ 
Virginia should be mentioned along with New Mexico and Mis- 
souri, as she employs her tramps and vagrants on public account 
or hires them out for three months. So, too, in Delaware‘ a 
vagrant may be bound out no longer than one month or confined 
in jail ; while in Georgia’ he may be confined in jail, fined, bound 
out for not longer than a year, or dismissed upon bond for one 
year’s good behavior. In a few states a fine instead of imprison- 
ment may be imposed; but as this fine is almost invariably 
worked out in jail, it is merely another way of fixing the length 
of a sentence to jail.° 

A sentence to prison without hard labor is not very effective 
in repressing vagrancy. Where tramps are committed to the 
state’s prison, house of correction, or workhouse, work is pro- 
vided for them. This is also the case in Virginia, Missouri, and 
New Mexico, where they are employed on public account or 
hired out. It is not always the case, however, where commit- 
ment to the jail or to the almshouse is provided for. In Vermont 


they are committed to hard labor in the almshouse. Hard labor 
is also required in Michigan and New Jersey, where such may be 
committed to the almshouse. The ten states of Maine, Pennsyl- 
vania, Delaware, South Carolina, Ohio, Wisconsin, Iowa, 


In Detroit tramps are to be sent to the house of correction (9858). 
4 Act of March 27, 1879. 


* 1834. 
2 Act of April 17, 1876. 3885. 
$4560. Most of these laws providing for the binding out of vagrants are very 
and perhaps all “dead letters.’ 

6In South Carolina (Act of December 22, 1893), if a vagrant cannot give bond 
for good behavior, he is fined not to exceed $100 cr imprisoned not longer than thirty 
In Tennessee (2024, 2025) a fine of from $5 to $25, instead of imprisonment 


’ 


days. 
in the county workhouse from ten days to twelve months, may be imposed ; in Illinois 


270, ch. 38) $20 to $100, instead of from ten days’ to six months’ hard labor in jail or in 
the house of correction ; in Nebraska (6908) not to exceed $50, instead of not to exceed 
three months’ hard labor in jail or elsewhere ; in Colorado (1362) $25 to $200, instead 
of from ten to ninety days in jail; in Arizona (Act of March 19, 1891) $3 to $50, 
instead of from one to ninety days in jail; in Indiana (2134, 2135) and Ohio (6994) the 
punishment is a fine of from $10 to $50. The laws of Ohio and Colorado provide that 
such fines shall be worked out in jail—in the former at 75 cents, in the latter at $2 


per day. 
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Nebraska, Colorado, and Nevada commit them to hard labor in 
jail. The ten states of New Hampshire, North Carolina, Florida, 
Mississippi, Arkansas, Indiana, Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Cali- 
fornia commit them to jail, but no provision requiring them to be 
employed has been found. Whether or not they are employed 
there depends upon the practice in the several institutions. 

In Pennsylvania tramps are to be committed to hard labor 
with solitary confinement. Wisconsin and Iowa provide short 
terms in jail with solitary confinement for shorter terms at hard 
labor.?, Arkansas still prescribes the “bread and water diet” 
for half of a sentence of from thirty to ninety days.3 

But little need be said concerning the length of sentence. 
Usually the maximum sentence is fixed. In some cases a mini- 
mum is also fixed. The one noticeable feature about the length 
of sentence is that it is quite long in the North and East and 
gradually becomes shorter as we move south and west.‘ But 
this is only one instance of the greater strictness of the law in 
the North and East—a fact so obvious from the details already 
given that attention need not be called to it. 

As has already been stated, commitment is for a definite 
term—the sentence is ‘‘determinate.’’ When the sentence has 


*17, ch. 288; 3, p. 2066; Act of 1861; Act of December 22, 1893; 6994; 15477; 


7s 
6908; 5527; 1362; 4768. In Maine tramps are to be required to work for ten hours 


per day for not less than sixty days. 

*The punishment of tramps in Wisconsin is a sentence to hard labor in jail for 
not longer than sixty days, or solitary confinement for from three to ten days. In 
Iowa (Act of May 3, 1890) vagrants are to be sentenced to not more than ten days’ 
hard labor in jail or to not more than five days’ solitary confinement. 

31919. 

4The length of sentence to jail, state’s prison, workhouse, house of correction, or 
almshouse, as the case may be, in the several states is as follows: in Massachusetts, 
from six months to two years; Rhode Island, one to three years; Maryland, two to 
twelve months; Pennsylvania, New Jersey, and Illinois, one to six months; Tennes- 
see, ten days to twelve months; Arkansas, thirty to ninety days; New Mexico and 
Arizona, one to ninety days. In New Hampshire it is not longer than fifteen months; 
Connecticut and Michigan, one year; New York, Florida, Washington, and Califor- 
nia, six months; Wiscorsin, Nebraska, Montana, Idaho, Utah, and Nevada, ninety 
days; Delaware, sixty days; North Carolina and South Carolina, thirty days ; Iowa, 
ten days at hard labor or five days in solitary confinement. In Maine it is not less 


than two months. 
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expired, the misdemeanant is released without any assurance as 
to his future good behavior. 

One more point remains to be spoken of, viz., the extraor- 
dinary provision and the extra inducements found in a few states 
for the apprehension and conviction of tramps. In New Hamp- 
shire and Pennsylvania anyone witnessing an act of beggary on 
the part of a tramp may take him before the proper authority to 
be held for trial. Upon conviction, in New Hampshire, a per- 
son so taking a tramp receives a reward of $10. Similarly, in 
Connecticut and Rhode Island, an officer receives a reward of 
$5 from the state for every tramp arrested and convicted, 
while in Nevada the district attorney receives $10 for each case 
successfully prosecuted.* Maine provides for special constables 
in each school district to apprehend and arrest tramps. Massa- 
chusetts and New Hampshire likewise provide for the appoint- 
ment of special officers in cities. In a few states, as in Vermont, 
Maryland, and Nebraska, refusal on the part of a tramp to work 
for what he gets is punishable.’ Other states add penalties for 
building fires, trespassing, etc., all of which discourages tramp- 


ing and adds inducement for the tramp’s arrest. 
H. A. MILuIs. 


UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO. 


™5, ch. 286; 2, p. 2066. 

71549; 33, ch. 281; 4774. 

324, ch. 128, as amended in 1889. 
440, ch. 207; 6, ch. 286. 

5 3968; Act of April 6, 1894; 6908. 


SOCIAL CONTROL. XII. 


SOCIAL VALUATIONS, 
I. 


From the great and fruitful truth established by Lester F, 
Ward that human desires are the springs of conduct and the 
true causes of social phenomena it follows that a scientific con- 
trol of man will be one that modifies his desires. And hence 
in all the modes of control I have described we do, in fact, see 
society in some way crossing, blocking, weakening, or supple- 
menting these central forces of human life. 

A desire, however, is not an original datum. It is necessary 
to distinguish impulsive and imitative desires from those which 
follow upon a judgment of approval. In the case of the appe- 
tites for food, drink, sex, and sleep, and the passions, such as 
love, envy, jealousy, and revenge, the impulse precedes any 
imputation of worth, or is, at least, proverbially uninfluenced by 
it. When one ventures to ascribe real worth to the objects of 
such desire, his estimate is so manifestly due to the radiance 
with which yearning invests its dear object that the pessimist 
may wellbe pardoned for denying it any validity. 

Such desires arise as spontaneously as the sap mounts or the 
tree puts forth buds. But there are desires less insistent and 
imperious that wait upon rather than precede judgments of 
approval. The blind outward surging toward this or that is not 
the type of the pursuit of knowledge or zsthetic enjoyment or 
personal excellence. When not under the spur of the appetites 
and passions, man shows himself a reasonable being by direct- 
ing his endeavors toward “‘ goods,” 2. ¢., objects which his judg- 
ment tells him are the causes of pleasure. With vision no 
longer dimmed by the mounting of hot desire, he selects va/ues 
as the goal of his endeavor. In his reflective moments he 
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reviews the possible experiences that beckon to him and passes 
upon them various judgments of approval or disapproval, 
attaches to them different degrees of esteem. And as are these 
valuations, so will be his choices and conduct." 

Now the ascendency of the rational faculty and the growing 
habit of letting ‘‘I would” wait upon “I approve”’ gives society 
a new opening in its perpetual struggle with the anti-social 
nature of the individual. If it can get him to adopt its valua- 
tions of the goods of life, the problem of control will be con- 
siderably narrowed. 

Civilization is not wholly the progress of the arts, the dis- 
covery of new and better ways of satisfying wants; it is also 
the evolution of wants in number and variety, and the shifting 
of the accent from type to type. Food, drink, shelter, sex 
make up the animal group of wants. To this are added in the 
higher mammals curiosity and the desire for play and for com- 
panionship. Early man begins to be urged on by love of colors, 
of ornament, of noise, of rhythmic action in unison (dancing), 
by desires for festivity, converse, collective excitement, and 
social esteem. In the historic period the scale of wants is 
gradually extended by the spread of new habits of pleasure — 
friendship and the higher forms of love, sympathetic pleasures, 
music, the delight of power, the charm of the beautiful, poetic 
and religious feeling, intellectual activity, the quest for truth, 
the thrill of the onlooker, cosmic emotion, and a multitude of 
others hard to name or classify. Now this development of 
wants has been hastened by a development of values largely 
due to the social factor. The visible evolution which results in 
the civilized man has not been a spontaneous ascent of the 
individual, but, in its later stages especially, has been assisted 
and presided over by society. 

II. 


How comes that mounting of desire that gives us moral civ- 
ilization? How is it men come to spend themselves for excel- 


* Most illuminating on this point is Professor Giddings (Principles, Bk. 1V, chap. 
3), to whose exposition I am much indebted. 
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lence or knowledge instead of for booty or for women? Shall 
we credit the ascent of Pisgah to the seers and poets, who, like 
Merlin, have caught the splendor of a new gleam, and beckoned 
the multitude to follow it? Was it Isaiah who enamored 
humanity of justice, Atschylus who charmed it with heroic 
duty, Dante who made purity precious, Petrarch who taught 
men how to love, Thomas a Kempis who made the spiritual life 
inviting, Goethe who gave self-culture supreme value? While 
these stand out as the authors of uplifts that really required 
the codperation of many men greater and lesser, we can freely 
grant the réle of invention and the worth of individual initiative 
in the slow mounting of the human spirit to finer joys and 
nobler aims. All honor to the men of insight and imagination 
who pioneered the race up from the bog of animal satisfactions! 
But apart from great men we can detect in mere association cer- 
tain forces of uplift. 

Human beings after they are associated do not glance coolly 
about them, survey deliberately the desire-awakening contents 
of existence, and choose each for himself at what goods he will 
level his endeavor. Their communication one with another 
begets reciprocal suggestion, exchange of ideas, transfusion of 
feelings. By the channels of intercourse there is set in circula- 
tion a mass of beliefs and desires, which, as they do not exist 
in any individual mind, might, without straining the metaphor, 
be termed the contents of the social mind. It is the shaping 
power of these which makes society the silent partner in nearly 
all the weighings and choosings of associated man. 

If the desires and ideas thrown out and set circulating by Tom 
and Dick and Harry merely met and blended, the net result of 
social intercourse would be the lessening of individual differences 
and the emergence of types. In the social mind would be formed a 
composite photograph of each class of elements contributed by 
Tom, Dick, and Harry to the common stock ; and in this image 
would the member of the group be fashioned. 

But such is not the fact. There is at work here a principle 
of selection and survival which brings about a development in 
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the contents of the social mind, and consequently a development 
of individuals so far as they are influenced by the social mind. 
For instance, when groups hitherto aloof strike up intercourse, 
all manner of customs are put in circulation. The result is not 
a potpourri, but an all-round advance brought about by the drop- 
ping out of those forms of life most inconvenient and the spread 
of those most fit and commodious. Similarly, when many beliefs 
concerning anything are set afloat, the high death rate among 
them assures the triumph of those beliefs which for the time and 
place are “west. And every extension of intercourse permits a 
further beneficent selection. Here we glimpse the secret of the 
great historical cross-fertilizations of culture, Phoenicia with 
Egypt, Greece with the Orient, Israel with the Graeco-Roman 
world, Christendom with the Moors. 

Now what happens when men communicate to one another 
their desires and their valuations of the object of desire ? What 
in such cases are the requisites of survival? Clearly not as with 
customs, fitness; for desires are neither fit nor unfit. Clearly 
not as with beliefs, “uth; for desires are neither true nor untrue. 
Of course, intense desires prevail over weak ones, and the pref- 
erences of the superior man reverberate farther than the pref- 
erences of the meanman. Valuations, moreover, are judgments, 
and those which declare the real worth of the prizes of life 
improve thereby their chances of survival. But in this clash 
and contention the leading law of selection will be this: Zhe 
desires most egoistic and the valuations most menacing to the common 
welfare are suppressed ; while a fillip ts given to those desires and estt- 
mates that many may entertain in safety, e. g., desire for common 
enjoyment and esteem of collective or ideal goods. 

A practice is eliminated by refusal to imitate, a belief by 
refusal toaccept. But a desire or valuation is eliminated chiefly 
by refusal to communicate. One may be inflamed by bestial 
lusts or judge life from the point of view of a Yahoo, but he 
refrains from deliberately inciting his neighbors in turn. Peo- 
ple who live in glass houses will not extol stone-throwing; and 
we all live in glass houses. The libertine will not care to spread 
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an appetite that might ravage his own family. The buccaneer 
will deprecate wassail and women till snug harbor is reached. 
The thief will still strive to impress his fellows with the pre- 
ciousness of class honor. The proposals men press upon one 
another are proposals for common enjoyment, and the pleasures 
they praise most are not those which sunder, but those which 
unite them. Brutal anti-social appraisals, therefore, like bad 
coins, are continually checked in circulation; while the valua- 
tions that many may hold in common receive currency, indorse- 
ment, and furtherance. 

The values that we hear on every lip are, therefore, those 
that have passed through a certain sifting. They have run the 
social gauntlet. They do not come from the overlappings of 
private estimates as a price results from a thousand private val- 
uations of buyers and sellers. They give us life as refracted in 
a social medium. It would not be too bold a metaphor to say 
that the social mind ruminating upon the appraisals cast into it 
arrives at certain valuations of human experience; and that 


these are soctal valuations, seeing they measure things from the 
standpoint of society and not from the standpoint of the indi- 


vidual. These collective appraisals of goods are ever in contact 
with private valuations, and are perpetually modified by them. 
So long as the “old Adam” rekindles in his descendants 
desires selfish or base, it is impossible for social valuations to rise 
clear of private judgments. But in any case their plane is 
higher, and so far as they influence man at all, they will draw 
him upward and fit him for society. 

To this “‘ spontaneous generation’ of social values we must 
add the zeal of the dite of a people to press its desires, tastes, 
and moral opinions upon the rest. This isa factor by no means 
to be despised. According to one view the progress of a society 
in civilization resembles the trailing of an ill-organized proces- 
sion along the street —quickstep at the front, but the rear strag- 
gling out indefinitely. That is to say, advance takes place by 
the inherent power of the superior practice, belief,or want to 
overcome the inferior, and so passes from man to man, from class 
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to class, from people to people. It is thus, for example, that the 
use of soap or underwear or forks or wedding journeys becomes 
common, 

But the fact is that the van of the procession is not content 
to be followed by who will and at such pace or interval as 
pleases him, but actively urges and forces the stragglers to close 
up ranks. In other words, the progress of a folk is not mere 
imitation of example, but partly response to insistent suggestion. 
In the classic world, it is true, the ¢fe was fain to draw apart 
for the pursuit of its refined enjoyments and leave the rude mul- 
titude to its gross pleasures and brutal amusements. But such 
cleavage betrayed old race lines. The édite of Israel never stood 
so aloof; and Christianity was born with the imperishable 
instinct to impregnate the meanest man with its soul. At one 
time even the church seemed about to fall under the sway of an 
intellectual syndicate that echoed the sneer of Basilides: ‘“] 
speak for one in a thousand, the rest are dogs and swine.’”’ But 
the democratic instincts of the church threw off the yoke of 
the gnostics, and the é/ite went on with the great missionary task 
of spreading their desires and valuations throughout society. 
For a thousand years a proselyting church sought to leave upon 
every man, even the nethermost slave and serf, the impress of 
its notions of life and conduct. Then secular culture became 
missionary and proselyting, and for three centuries we have seen 
it striving by means of education to imbue every human being 
with those tastes and views we term “civilized,” or at least 
equip him with that knowledge of letters that shall put him en 
rapport with the éite of the race. Thus Prospero busies himself 
with the teaching of Caliban. 

Let me be understood. It is not society that kindles strange 
longings or invents new pleasures, but individuals. Society can 
only await these Prometheans and spread broadcast the fire they 
have stolen from the gods. If a people can provide no dite to 
discover the ideal goods, the higher tastes do not develop. 
Where, as with Carthaginians or Turks, the initiatives are lacking 
in those desires, aspirations, interests, and pursuits which consti- 
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tute civilization in the person, the power of the society to influence 
the valuations of its members can avail but little. 

To the influence of conventionality and the influence of the 
élite must be added the force of tradition. Whatever once dom- 
inates society acquires in time authority and prestige by reason 
of the dovetailing of generations into each other. The imper- 
sonal products of the past— institutions, beliefs, valuations— 
become semi-independent factors, working along with living men 
and women in shaping the life of the present. The natural 
ascendency of the old over the young assures social valuations 
of vastly more power over the generation that receives them 
than they can ever gain over the generation that originates them. 
Becoming fixed in literary and artistic traditions, religious sys- 
tems, moral theories, and worldly wisdom, they are skillfully 
brought to bear on the minds of the young in home and church 
and school and social life, till they become a staunch but unseen 
prop of the social order. 


Il. 


Just how will social valuations be employed ? 

In the first place, the qualities prized by society become 
‘virtues’ and are held to be of intrinsic value. Those quali- 
ties by which a people overcomes its enemies and maintains an 
orderly common life— courage, justice, honesty, fidelity —are 
conceived as ends in themselves. In all early wisdom they are 
naively compared to gems, jewels, fine gold, king’s treasures, or 
beautiful damsels. Later on they are lifted quite away from 


ordinary goods and become incomparable ‘moral values.’’ It 
is then that qualities become “‘ good” and “bad” instead of 
merely “good” and “evil.” But by so much as our striving 


away from “evil” exceeds in energy our striving away from the 
“bad,” by so much is control of values to be esteemed above 
control of moral notions. For the power to award, praise, or 
dispraise is the power to create good and evil, and the power to 
create good and evil is the power to guide the choosing of men. 
In the second place, those pleasures which are anti-social, 
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exclusive, collision-provoking, or liable to excess are steadily 
depreciated. It were a wise leader of the pack who should get 
them to bay the moon instead of fighting over a bone; for there 
are not enough bones, but there is enough moon. It is equally 
politic to divert men from pleasures, such as those connected with 
sex and property, the pursuit of which endangers social peace. 
The sexual instinct, for example, is habitually dismissed with 
slanting allusion and contempt. In all schedules of social val- 
ues the great motor force of reproduction cuts, indeed, a 
sorry figure. Then feasting and drinking, orgy and fight- 
ing, so naively esteemed by natural men, come to be frowned 
upon. First deemed to be sinful, then abominable, they are 
finally declared to be evils and not goods. In this way the ani- 
mal eager to eat, drink, mate, and fight seems to get metamor- 
phosed into a creature of fine tastes and noble aims. And yet 
these crude pleasures bulk so largely in the concern of men 
as they are that we cannot regard the low appraisal everywhere 
openly put upon them as a mere consensus of opinion. It is the 
valuation of society acting under the instinct of self-preserva- 
tion. It resembles that conventional distinction between clean 
and unclean in the flesh of animals which has become sacro- 
sanct to most of us. 

In the third place, society “ appreciates 
—those, like companionship, converse, or sport, which are codper- 
ative ; those, like the enjoyment of nature or music or works of 
art, which are imexclusive; those, like health or beauty or humor 
or knowledge or personal excellence, which can be expanded with- 
out limit and without clash with others ; those which, being zdea/, do 
not wastefully consume strength and life. The appetites and 
passions would tear society to pieces. But the longing for these 
pleasures but confirms and perfects men in their association. A 
luring of the individual in this direction by high appraisals is, 
therefore, as valid a method of social control as the terrifying 
thunders of a Sinai. 

Quite of themselves men come to covet the conditions of 
physical well-being. It is chiefly in their attitude toward non- 
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physical goods that the influence of others is decisive. The 
more life escapes from the creature-needs, the more it obeys the 
movements of the social baton. Control by valuations is, there- 
fore, a late development, being most effective in the era of a dif- 
fused economic surplus, leisure, and a high standard of living. 
Then only will the finger post pointing to home, social pleasure, 
knowledge, and contemplation be heeded. 

The conspiracy of occidental philosophy, ethics, and litera- 
ture to exalt peace as opposed to ambition, striving, or activity 
is a striking example of social valuation. It is certainiy not 
individual valuation. The dry rot of a race which manifests 
itself in a shrinking from strong emotions, a distaste for strenu- 
ous effort, and a love of tranquil existence, is by no means so 
far advanced with us as the prevailing tone would suggest. 
There are, of course, overspanned wills that turn gladly to quiet, 
meditation, and faint emotions. The cloister compensates for 
the camp, and the peace of the hermit atones for the stress of 
affairs. But the note of quietism that sounds like a minor chord 
throughout the art and faith of the most striving, pushing, over- 
coming people of history, the English race, is not the mere 
expression of individual feeling. The accent is put on “* tran- 
“serenity,” ‘‘quiet and freedom of spirit,’’ “inward 
calm,” “still and quiet conscience,’’ because the group instinct- 
ively seeks to blunt the greed, ambition, and enterprise of its 
members. So that the quietism running through our religion 
testifies, not to the weakness of desire, but to its excessive and 
dangerous strength. What irony in the spectacle of men band- 
ing themselves into a society for upholding the worth of detach- 
ment and spiritual serenity, while driven each by some passion, 
low or high—greed, love, ambition, rivalry, the spirit of enter- 
prise, or the zeal for activity! 

That the valuations we are bred to are not generally valid 
for the individual is shown by the way they are affected by 
experience. The frequent and oft-deplored deflection from the 
noble idealism of youth, and the growth of sordiness as the years 
bring wisdom, betray the fact that we are trained to high-keyed 
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social appraisals of things. This lament is heard only in mod- 
ern societies, where the youth is carefully inoculated with a set 
of notions intended to civilize and socialize him. With a peo- 
ple like Uzbegs or Afghans, that have developed no such subtle 
and pervasive means of control, it is the young men with their 
passions and willfulness that endanger the social order, and it is 
the old men who safeguard it. 


IV. 


In this century we have listened to thinkers who deny that 
society needs to concern itself with the control of its members. 
Dispensing with the sanctions of religion, the authority of moral 
ideas, and the compulsion of law, they point to democratic prog- 
ress as the natural cure for moral ills. Let free course be given 
to the improvement of technique, the diffusion of light, and the 
spread of new tastes. In the evolution of desires among an 
intelligent people, coupled with the means of satisfying them, 
lies a better guarantee for order than jails and churches, Scrip- 
tures and Sunday schools. Led by these ideas a considerable 
party makes “ Enlightenment,” Progress,” Liberal Thought” 
the watchwords, not only for the increase of happiness, but, as 
well, for moral advance. 

These ideas have a seeming justification in the undoubted 
fact that the great democratic diffusions of prosperity have been 
attended by an upward development of wants. But this is not 
due to the mysterious law that “the satisfaction of any want gives 
rise to a new want of a higher order than the want whose place 
it takes,”"* but to the fact that the conservative forces of society 
preside over valuations and consequently over the direction of 
desires. The mere multiplication of wants is no guarantee of 
moral progress. The instinct is sound that regards luxury as a 
spur in the flanks of egoism and notacurb. Far too often has 
there been an evolution of wants that the social spirit was pow- 
erless to control. Undoubtedly with the growing passion for 
the sweets of philosophy, poetry, music, games, and drama, 


* Blair, Human Progress, p. 168. 
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there went on, for a while, an ennobling and refining of Greek 
character. But certainly in 60 A. D. the hope of the classic 
world lay not in the new desires that, fostered by the world’s 
riches flung into the lap of Rome, were rapidly undermining 
the old simplicity, but in the little ascetic communities in the 
back streets of Ephesus and Philippi. 

The unsuspected influence of conventional values is shown 
by the fate of the Humanists. The Humanist enjoyed release 
from authority, as does the man of today. But, so great was 
the disruption of ideas at his time, he was steadied by no such 
long-elaborated system of values as shapes the choices of the 
modern man. Consequently his attitude toward life was inad- 
missible, and he fell into ill-odor and contempt. With his crav- 
ing for praise, appreciation of the sensuous, contempt of a quiet 
life, scorn of domesticity, neglect of character, enthusiasm for 
ancient learning, worship of success,and apotheosis of genius, 
he made sad shipwreck. Such men could not be tolerated, and 
their free and unconventional valuation of life came justly to 
be regarded as a dangerous distemper. 

The new methods in mission work testify to the possibility 
of altering character by influencing valuations. To the old- 
time missionary, seeking to save souls by changing the heathen’s 
religious beliefs and worships, succeeds a teacher and civilizer, 
striving to develop in his flock an appreciation of clothing, 
cleanliness, privacy, order, property, domestic affection, and 
family unity, the elementary goods of the white man. And it 
is this patient guidance of backward peoples along the path by 
which the civilized races have reached their present elevation 
that bids fair to bear fruit both abundant and lasting. The 
lightning process of converting, baptizing, and veneering with a 
thin layer of morality makes the docile neophyte whose charac- 
ter collapses the moment the supporting hand is withdrawn. 
Such was the work of the Jesuits in California and Paraguay, in 
China and Japan, and such has been too much of the mission 
work of this century. The patient fostering of new wants and 
imparting of new standards of appreciation produce results less 
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brilliant, but far more enduring. A like change of method is 
taking place in the inner missions and social settlements dealing 
with the “cellars” and ‘‘swamps”’ of modern society. 

The uplifting of the American negro is another field for the 
method of control by social valuations. It is now recognized 
that not churches alone will lift the race ; not even schools; not 
even contact with the whites. But all of these codperating with 
the wider means secured by efficient industry can do it. The 
growth of new wants, presided over by intelligence and culture, 
is the best lever for raising the status of the idle, quarreling, 
sensual, ravishing Afro-American. Certainly the infecting of 
the backward portion of the race with a high estimate of cleanli- 
ness, neatness, family privacy, domestic comfort, and literacy is 
an agent quite as moralizing as the dread of future punishments 
or the love of an ethical God. 

The songs, ballads, proverbs, and tales that well up from 
the heart of the folk are instinct with a frank delight in meat 
and drink, in hues and sounds, in revel and song, in love and 
war,in freedom and danger. The native literature of Arab or 
Cossack or Magyar pictures his reigning pleasures with a naive 
veracity which startles while it charms the modern man. But 
when culture ceases to be local and volksthiimlich and becomes 
national and central, this fidelity to fact and life is lost, and it 
becomes a wheel in the moral administration of society. Singer 
or sage may not thrive, save as he kotows to the notions that 
assist in moral government. In the country and the backwoods, 
in isolated rural communities and mountain settlements, the 
acknowledged inculcated estimates are shrewd and practical and 
racy of the soil. Here the values taught to sons and daughters 
spring most directly from the lives and experiences of the peo- 
ple, and, while lacking in the high-pitched idealism we find in 
the tideways of culture, do really rule the choices of those who 
profess them. But when this indigenous culture dies out, and 
each community becomes dependent on a national literature, 
art, philosophy, or religion, no longer rooted in popular life, the 
valuations it receives and supports drift ever farther from reality. 
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This rift that opens between profession and performance, the 
nominal and the real, what we recommend to our neighbors and 
what we adopt for ourselves, we cannot escape. It is the price 


we pay for using gentle, inobvious forms of control. We can- 
not manage men by social suggestions, ideals, or valuations, 
unless these are above them. For sincerity and frankness let 
one betake himself to Kabyles or Bedouins. Genuineness is not 
for a society that prefers to maintain its social order by sweet 
seduction rather than by rude force. 


EDWARD ALSWORTH Ross. 
STANFORD UNIVERSITY, 
California. 
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THE PERSISTENCE OF SOCIAL GROUPS.* 


Ir is the doubtful advantage of incipient sciences that they 
must temporarily furnish refuge for all sorts of vagrant problems. 
The boundaries of new sciences are necessarily indefinite and 
indefensible. They are thus open to all the homeless. They 
therefore gather by degrees a miscellaneous content which can- 
not be managed. Then the process of limitation begins. The 
immediate effect is disappointing, but, on the other hand, precise 
bounds secure sciences against later disappointment. The new 
science of sociology is entering the stage of definition. It is 
beginning to assort the confused mass of problems that threat- 
ened to overwhelm it. Suffrage within the science is no longer 
unchallenged. The exact boundaries of the science are not yet 
beyond dispute, but in every direction earnest scientific efforts 
are evident to draw permanent lines of division. For a while 
the term “sociology” seemed to be a magic word that promised 
to solve all the riddles of history and of practical life, of ethics 
and of esthetics, of religion and of politics. The source of this 
error is in the conception that the subject-matter of sociology is 
the whole sum of occurrences which take place in society. 
From that standpoint all problems that do not belong to physi- 
cal science seem to fall within the scope of sociology. It is 
self-evident that this standpoint is untenable. It is plainly non- 
sensical to throw into one big pot labeled “sociology” all 
those researches which have been satisfactorily conducted by 
national economy, history of civilization, philosophy, political 
science, statistics, demography, juridical science, and ethics. 
That gives us a new name, but no new knowledge. In point of 
fact, most of the so-called sociological investigations belong 
within the field of one of these already existing sciences, for 
there is no content of life which would not be proper subject- 


* Translated by ALBION W. SMALL. 
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matter of one or other of these. If, therefore, sociology is to 
have a peculiar and independent significance, its problems must 
consequently concern, not the contents of social life, but its 
form—the form which brings it to pass that all those contents 
which are treated by the special sciences are ‘“societary.” 
Sociology rests its whole right of existence as a separate science 
upon this abstraction of the forms of society, just as mathematics 
rests upon an abstraction of the mere spatial forms from material 
things, or as linguistic science rests upon the one abstraction of 
the forms of speech from the various linguistic representations 
in which men express themselves. 

The subject-matter of sociology is, therefore, the forms 
or ways in which human beings exist beside, for, and with 
each other. The purposes for the sake of which these 
socializations come into being—economic and social,’ relig- 
ious and criminal, sexual and military, political and ethical, 
etc.—will be treated by other sciences. Since now sociali- 
zation only occurs among human beings for the sake of such 
purposes, we shall discover the laws of social forms only by 
collecting such societary phenomena of the most diverse con- 
tents, and by ascertaining what is common to them in spite of 
their diversity. In this way the diverse contents of the forms 
of socialization nullify each other, and that which is formally 
the same, the societary form as such, must clearly appear. For 
instance, we observe the formation of parties on political and 
artistic, on religious and economic ground. By searching for 
that which is common in these phenomena, in spite of wide 
variation of purposes and interests, we discover the laws and 
species of party formation as such, as a form of the coexistence 
of human beings in general. By this method we discover, for 
example, as such forms, superiority and inferiority, the erection 
of hierarchies, competition, division of labor, imitation, repre- 
sentation, and countless other types of human socialization. 
Only after all their separate forms, from their most primitive to 
their most developed types, have been inductively determined 
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and psychologically interpreted, can we gradually solve the rid- 
dle: ‘‘What is society in itsessence?” For society is surely 
not a structure so unitary that a single exhaustive definition is 
possible. Society consists rather of the sum of all the ways and 
means of combination that appear among its elements. It can- 
not be said that “society” must exist before all these separate 
relations make their appearance in society. Any single relation 
may be eliminated, to be sure, since in the societies known to us 
there are always enough remaining relations. If we try to pro- 
ject our thought beyond all these relations, however, there 
remains no society at all. 

Merely as an example of this method I shall attempt in the 
following to exhibit the specific ways in which society as such 
maintains itself. In this attempt 1 use the term “society” not in 
the now usual sense of the whole great complex of all the indi- 
viduals and groups held together by common nationality or 
common culture. I see society rather wherever a number of 
human beings come into reciprocity and form a transient or 
permanent unity. In each such unification the phenomenon 
emerges which also determines the life of the individuals, viz., 
that at every moment destructive forces attack the life both from 
within and from without, and, if these alone operated, the unity 
would soon be resolved into its elements or transformed into 
other combinations. But opposed to these destructive forces 
there are preservative influences which hold the individual parts 
together by maintaining reciprocity between them, from which 
comes cohesion of parts, and hence a unity of the whole. This 
unity is of longer or shorter duration, until, like everything 
earthly, it at last yields to decomposing forces. 

At this point the justification must appear for speaking of 
the society as a special unity over and above its individual ele- 
ments. These phenomena of the self-preservation of socities are 
by no means identical with the instinct of self- preservation in the 
individual members. The latter, on the contrary, calls for quite 
different treatment ; it employs quite different forces from those 
that preserve the group to which the individual belongs ; so that 
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the self-preservation of the individuals may be complete while 
that of the group is weakened and destroyed, or, on the contrary, 
the latter may show itself still in full force after the self-sus- 
taining power of the individuals is in decadence. These facts 
have done the most to recommend the idea that the society, the 
unified group, is a structure of independent reality, which leads 
its life after peculiar laws and by virtue of peculiar forces, inde- 
pendent of all its individual components. In fact, when we con- 
sider the development and the characteristics of language, morals, 
church, law, political and social organization, that conception 
seems inevitable. Ail these seem to be products and func- 
tions of an impersonal structure. They seem to belong to all 
in common, as a piece of public property belongs to the com- 
munity, yet in such a way that no individual could be named as 
the sufficient cause or the determining purpose of the same, nor 
could the precise share of any single individual in its creation 
be distinguished. These products stand rather over against the 
individual as something objective, absolved from the limitations 
of personal life. On the other hand, it is certain that in the last 
analysis only individuals exist, that there are human products 
apart from human beings themselves only in the case of mate- 
rial things ; that, onthe other hand, spiritual structures like those 
just mentioned have their existence only in personal minds. 
Every attempt to think of them outside of persons is a mysticism 
like the conceptual realism which made independent substantial 
entities of human ideas. How, then, if we hold fast to the exist- 
ence of individuals only, shall we explain the super-individual 
character of those structures, the objectivity and independence 
of societary forces and organizations ? 

So far as I can see, this antinomy can be resolved in only 
one way. From the view point of completed knowledge we must 
hold unconditionally to the fact that there are only spiritual 
individuals. An all-penetrating vision would peremptorily 
resolve that appearance which seems to announce a new inde- 
pendent unity above the individuals into the reciprocity which 
plays between the individuals, and it would see that, if this reci- 
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procity were actually separated from the incividuals, nothing 
of it could remain. But this completed knowledge is denied 
to men. The relations of human beings to each other are so 
complex, so ramified, and so compact that it would bea wholly 
hopeless task to resolve them into their elements, and we are con- 
sequently compelled to treat them as unities rather than as self- 
existing structures. It is, therefore, only a methodological device 
to speak of the essence and the development of the state, of law, 
of institutions, of fashion, etc., as if each of these were a unified 
entity. We cannot resolve the unitary aspect which they present 
to us into its components, and it is, therefore, a scientific interim- 
filler if we treat this aspect as a something that has an independ- 
ent existence. This provisional convenience is like our treat- 
ment of the “life processes” as though they were a proper entity, 
although we assume that they are merely the complex of the 
endlessly complicated mechanical reciprocities of the minutest 
parts of the organic body. In like manner is the conflict to be 
adjusted between the individualistic and, as we may term it, the 
monistic conception of the social structure. The former cor- 
responds with the fact, the latter with the limited power of 
analysis; the former is the ideal of intelligence, the latter the 
stage of understanding actually attained. In our knowledge of 
physical organisms we have succeeded in thinking beyond the 
idea of a vital power that seemed to sway over the separate 
organs, and to compose a new entity in addition to them. We 
have, in part at least, substituted for this conception the recipro- 
cal action of the organs. In like manner we must attempt in 
the social sciences to approach nearer and nearer to the individ- 
ual operations which produce the social structure, however far 
we may be obliged to stop short of complete analysis. In the 
case of our particular subject-matter the question might be for- 
mulated in this way: When we see that the most manifold 
socializations betray the operation of apparently specific efficient 
forces, in order to self-maintenance, into what more primary 
processes may these phenomena be resolved? Although the 
continuance of the group, after it is once in existence, seems to 
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declare at the same time a special vital force, a stability having 
a unified source, all this is nevertheless the consequence, or 
rather summation (Zusammenfassung), of a collection of separate 
and manifold fragmentary processes of a social nature. Our 
task, therefore, is to search these out. 

The most general case in which the persistence of the group 
presents itself as a problem occurs in the fact that, in spite of 
the departure and the change of members, the group remains 
identical. Wesay that it is the same state, the same association, 
the same army, which now exists that existed so and so many 
decades or centuries ago. This, although no single member of 
the original organization remains. Here is one of the cases in 
which the temporal order of events presents a marked analogy with 
the spatial order. Out of individuals existing side by side, that is, 
apart from each other, a social unity is formed. The inevitable 
separation which space places between men is nevertheless over- 
come by the spiritual bond between them, so that there arises an 
appearance of unified interexistence. In like manner the tempo- 
ral separation of individuals and of generations presents their 
union in our conceptions as a coherent, uninterrupted whole. 
In the case of persons spatially separated this unity is effected 
by the reciprocity maintained between them across the dividing 
distance. The unity of complex beings means nothing else than 
the cohesion of elements which is produced by the reciprocal exer- 
cise of forces. Inthe case of temporally separated persons, how- 
ever, unity cannot be effected in this manner, because reciprocity 
is lacking. The earlier may influence the later, but the later can- 
not influence the earlier. Hence the persistence of the social 
unity in spite of shifting membership presents a peculiar problem 
which is not solved by explaining how the group came to exist 
at a given moment. 

The first and most obvious element of the continuity of 
group unity is the continuance of the locality, of the place and 
soil on which the group lives. The state, still more the city, 
and also countless other associations, owe their unity first of all 
to the territory which constitutes the abiding substratum for all 
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change of their contents. To be sure, the continuance of the 
locality does not of itself alone mean the continuance of the 
social unity, since, for instance, if the whole population of a 
state is driven out or enslaved by a conquering group, we speak 
of a changed civic group in spite of the continuance of the 
territory. Moreover, the unity of whose character we are speak- 
ing is psychical, and it is this psychical factor itself which makes 
the territorial substratum a unity. After this has once taken 
place, however, the locality constitutes an essential point of 
attachment for the further persistence ofthe group. But it is only 
one such element, for there are plenty of groups that get along 
without a local substratum. On the one hand, there are the very 
small groups, like the family, which continue precisely the same 
after the residence is changed. On the other hand, there are the 
very large groups, like that ideal community of the “ republic of 
letters,’’ or the other international associations in the interest of 
culture, or the groups conducting international commerce. Their 
peculiar character comes from entire independence of all attach- 
ment to a definite locality. 

In contrast with this more formal conditon for the main- 
tenance of the group, of incomparably greater importance to 
the same end is the physiological connection of the generations 
—in general the whole concatenation of blood relationships. 
Community of stock is not always enough to insure unity of 
coherence for a long time. In many cases the local unity must 
be added. The social unity of the Jews has been weakened to 
a marked degree since the dispersion, in spite of their physio- 
logical and confessional unity. It has become more compact 
in cases where a group of Jews have lived for a time in the same 
territory, and the efforts of the modern “Zionism” to restore 
Jewish unity on a larger scale calculate upon concentration in 
one locality. On the other hand, when other bonds of union fail, 
the physiological is the last recourse to which the self-main- 
tenance of the group resorts. The more the German Zinfte 
declined, the weaker their inherent power of cohesion became, 
the more energetically did each Zunft attempt to make itself 
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exclusive, that is, it insisted that no persons should be admitted 
as Zunftmeister except sons or sons-in-law of masters or the 
husbands of masters’ widows. 

The physiological coherence of successive generations is of 
incomparable significance for the maintenance of the unitary 
self of the group, for the special reason that the displacement of 
one generation by the following does not take place all at once. 
By virtue of this fact it comes about that a continuity is main- 
tained which conducts the vast majority of the individuals who 
live in a given moment into the life of the next moment. The 
change, the disappearance and entrance of persons, affects in two 
contiguous moments a number relatively small compared with 
the number of those who remain constant. Another element of 
influence in this connection is the fact that human beings are 
not bound to a definite mating season, but that children are 
begotten at any time. It can never properly be asserted of a 
group, therefore, that at any given moment a new generation 
begins. The departure of the older and the entrance of the 
younger elements proceed so gradually and continuously that 
the group seems as much like a unified self as an organic body 
in spite of the change of its atoms. If the substitution of ele- 
ments took place all at once and suddenly, in such a way as to 
affect the group throughout, it could scarcely be said that in 
spite of the disappearance of individuals the group maintains its 
unitary selfhood. Since at each moment those who were mem- 
bers of the groups in earlier moments constitute a vast majority 
over the entering members, the identity of the group is saved, 
in spite of the fact that moments far separated from each other 
may have no common elements. 

The foregoing is one of the few cases in which the fact that 
change is gradual furnishes a real explanation of the change. 
In general, care must be taken not to imagine that a change from 
one condition into another quite different is explained when it is 
described as “gradual.” When we use that formula, we are apt 
to think of a multitude of intermediate stages interposed between 
the two extremes in question. We assume that the difference 
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between any two contiguous stages was so minute as to 
be a negligible quantity, so that no great spiritual force was 
demanded to make the transition, but, on the contrary, the mind 
could glide over easily from the earlier stage to the later. This 
too frequent attempt to get rid of the problem and its difficul- 
ties by simple reference to the gradualness of the change or 
development is a self-deception as seductive as it is fatal. We 
are justified in extreme incredulity whenever ‘“ gradualness”’ is 
alleged as basis of explanation. Even in the case before us, the 
change itself, the ultimate substitution of wholly different group 
elements, is not to be explained by the formula of gradualness. 
The form of gradualness in which the alteration actually occurs 
explains rather how it happens that we regard the group as per- 
sistent in spite of the shifting membership. This form is the 
vehicle of the group unity throughout the succession of mem- 
bers, somewhat as the form of reciprocity performs the same 
function for contemporaneous members. This form of gradual- 
ness, moreover, is obviously operative, not merely when the unity 
of the group is to be preserved in spite of the change of mem- 
bership. It works, also, in cases where change affects other 
elements of group unity. For instance, where the political 
forms, the law, the customs, the entire culture of a group change 
to such an extent that after a time the group presents a wholly 
altered aspect, our right to speak of it as the identical group 
depends upon the fact that the alterations did not affect all the 
vital forms of the group simultaneously. If the change were 
instantaneous, it is doubtful if we should be justified in calling the 
group “the same” after the critical moment as before. The 
circumstance alone that the transition affected in a given moment 
only a minimum of the total life of the group makes it possible 
for the group to retain its selfhood through the change. We 
may express this schematically as follows: If the totality of 
individuals or other conditions of the life of the group be repre- 
sented by a, 6,c, d,¢; in a later moment by m, n, 0, ~,97,; we 
may nevertheless speak of the persistence of identical selfhood 
if the development takes the following course: a, 6, c, d,e—~m, 
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c, a, e—m, n, c, d, e—m, n, 0, d,e—m,n, 0, p, e— mM, Nn, 0, p, 9. 
In this case each stage is differentiated from the contiguous 
stage by only one member, and at each moment it shares the 
same chief elements with its neighboring moments. 

This continuity in change of the individuals who are the 
vehicles of the group unity is most immediately and thoroughly 
visible when it rests upon procreation. The same form is found, 
however, in cases where this physical agency is excluded, as, for 
example, within the Catholic clerus. Here the continuity is 
secured by provision that enough persons always remain in office 
to initiate the neophytes. This is an extremely important soci- 
ological fact. It makes bureaucracies so tenacious, and causes 
their character and spirit to endure in spite of all shifting of 
individuals. The physiological basis of self-maintenance here 
gives place to a psychological one. To speak exactly, the pres- 
ervation of group identity in this case depends, of course, upon 
the amount of invariability in the vehicles of this unity, but, at 
all events, the whole body of members belonging in the group at 
any given moment only separate from the group after they have 
been associated with their successors long enough to assimilate 
the latter fully to themselves, 7. ¢., to the spirit, the form, the 
tendency of the group. The immortality of the group depends 
upon the fact that the change is sufficiently slow and gradual. 

The fact referred to by the phrase “immortality of the 
group” is of the greatest importance. The preservation of the 
identical selfhood of the group through a practically unlimited 
period gives to the group a significance which, ceteris paribus, is 
far superior to that of the individual. The life of the individ- 
ual, with its purposes, its valuations, its force, is destined to ter- 
minate within a limited time, and to a certain extent each indi- 
vidual must start at the beginning. Since the life of the group 
has no such a prior fixed time limit, and its forms are really 
arranged as though they were to last forever, the group accom- 
plishes a summation of the achievements, powers, experiences, 
through which it makes itself far superior to the fragmentary 
individual lives. Since the early Middle Ages this has been the 
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source of the power of municipal corporations in England. 
They had from the beginning the right, as Stubbs expresses it, 
‘‘of perpetuating its existence by filling up vacancies as they 
occur.” The ancient privileges were given expressly only to 
the burghers and their heirs. As matter of fact, they were excr- 
cised as a right to add new members, so that, whatever fate 
befell the members and their physical descendants, the corpora- 
tion, as such, was held intact. This had to be paid for, to be 
sure, by the disappearance of the individual importance of the 
units behind their réle as vehicles of the maintenance of the 
group, for the group security must suffer the closer it is bound 
up with the perishable individuality of the units. On the other 
hand, the more anonymous and unpersonal the unit is, the more 
fit is he to step into the place of another, and so to insure to the 
group uninterrupted self-maintenance. This was the enormous 
advantage through which during the Wars of the Roses the 
commons repulsed the previously superior power of the upper 
house. A battle that destroyed half the nobility of the country 
took also from the house of lords one-half its force, because 
this is attached to the personalities. The house of commons is 
in principle assured against such weakening. That estate at last 
got predominance which, through the equalizing of its members, 
demonstrated the most persistent power of group existence. 
This circumstance gives every group an advantage in competi- 
tion with an individual. It has been remarked of the East 
India Company that it won its mastery over India by the same 
means which grand moguls had used before. Its advantage 
over other usurpers was simply that its life could not be destroyed. 

On this account special arrangements are necessary so soon 
as the life of the group is intimately bound up with that of a lead- 
ing, commanding individual. What dangers to the integrity of 
the group are concealed in this sociological form may be learned 
from the history of all interregnums—dangers which, of course, 
increase in the same ratio in which the ruler actually forms the 
central point of the functions through which the group preserves 
its unity, or, more correctly, at each moment creates its unity 
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anew. Consequently a break between rulers may be a matter 
of indifference where the prince only exercises a nominal sway 
—‘‘reigns, but does not govern’’—while, on the other hand, we 
observe even in the swarm of bees that anarchy results so soon 
as the queen is removed. Although it is entirely false to explain 
this latter phenomenon by analogy of a human ruler, since the 
queen bee gives no orders, yet the queen occupies the middle 
point of the activity of the hive. By means of her antenne she 
is in constant communication with the workers, and so all the 
signals coursing through the hive pass through her. By virtue 
of this very fact the hive feels itself a unity, and this unity dis- 
solves with the disappearance of the functional center. 

In political groups the attempt is made to guard against all 
the dangers of personality, particularly those of possible intervals 
between the important persons, by the principle: ‘The king 
never dies.” While in the early Middle Ages the tradition pre- 
vailed that when the king dies his peace dies with him, this 
newer principle contains provision for the self-preservation of 
the group. It involves an extraordinarily significant sociologi- 
cal conception, viz., the king is no longer king as a person, but 
the reverse is the case, that is, his person is only the in itself 
irrelevant vehicle of the abstract kingship, which is as unalter- 
able as the group itself, of which the kingship is the apex. 
The group reflects its immortality upon the kingship, and the 
sovereign in return brings that immortality to visible expression 
in his own person, and by so doing reciprocally strengthens the 
vitality of the group. That mighty factor of social coherence 
which consists of loyalty of sentiment toward the reigning 
power might appear in very small groups in the relation of 
fidelity toward the person of the ruler. For large groups the 
definition that Stubbs once gave must certainly apply, viz.: 
‘Loyalty is a habit of strong and faithful attachment to a per- 
son, not so much by reason of his personal character as of his 
official position.” By becoming objectified in the deathless 
office the princely principle gains a new psychological power for 
concentration and cohesion within the group, while the old 
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princely principle that rested on the mere personality of the 
prince necessarily lost power as the size of the group increased. 

The most obvious way in which the persistence of the group 
depicts itself in the continuance of the ruler is in the heredity of 
the princely dignity. The physiological connection within the 
reigning family reflects the intricate connection within the group. 
The group perpetuates itself without intermission and as a mat- 
ter of course from age to age. In no other way can this fact be 
more precisely and appropriately expressed than in the provision 
that the father shall be succeeded by the son, who in turn is 
designated from birth as heir apparent of the throne, and is 
always ready to assume the prerogative. Since the heredity of 
the regal office makes the same independent of the qualities of 
the personalities who occupy it (in which is also the questionable 
element of the device), it at the same time clearly shows that the 
coherence of the group has made itself independent; that it has 
become objective; that it has gained for itself status and dura- 
bility which are no longer affected by the accident of the per- 
sonality by which they are represented. The hereditary principle 
is often called senseless and dangerous, because it is purely 
formal in nature, and consequently may bring to the throne the 
most unfit person as well as the most fit. Precisely this circum- 
stance, however, has a very profound meaning, for it demon- 
strates that the form of the group, the relation between ruler 
and ruled, has become real and settled. So long as the character 
of the group is still uncertain and variable, the supreme head, 
whose office it is to hold the group together, can perform the 
function only by virtue of very definite personal qualities. The 
Greek king of the heroic age had to be not only brave, wise, and 
eloquent, but also distinguished in athletic exercises, and, so far 
as possible, a superior carpenter, shipbuilder, and tiller of the 
soil. In general, social interest takes care further that, in groups 
that are still unstable, conflict and selection go before the acqui- 
sition of sovereignty. Wherever the form in which the group 
maintains itself is already established and secure, the personal 
element may withdraw in favor of the formal principle. That 
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species of sovereignty may now gain the front rank which best 
expresses the continuity and theoretical eternity of the group 
life so formed. That form is the hereditary sovereignty. It 
most adequately and intelligibly expresses the principle that the 
king never dies. 

The objectification of the coherence of the group may, also, 
do away with the personal form to such an extent that it attaches 
itself to a material symbol. Thus in the German lands in the 
Middle Ages the imperial jewels were looked upon as the visible 
realization of the idea of the realm and of its continuity, so 
that the possession of them gave to a pretender a decided 
advantage over all other aspirants, and this was one of the influ- 
ences which evidently assisted the heir of the body of the 
deceased emperor in securing the succession. 

In view of the destructibility of a material object, since too 
this disadvantage cannot be offset, as in the case of a person, 
by the continuity of heredity, it is very dangerous for the group 
to seek such a support for its self-preservation. Many a regi- 
ment has lost its coherence with the loss of its standard. Many 
kinds of associations have dissolved after their palladium, their 
storehouse, their grail was destroyed. When, however, the 
social coherence is lost in this way, it is safe to say that it must 
have suffered serious internal disorder before, and that in this 
case the loss of the external symbol representing the unity of 
the group is itself only the symbol that the social elements have 
lost their coherence. Where this last is not the case, the loss 
of the group symbol not only has no disintegrating effect, but 
it exerts a direct integrating influence. While the symbol loses 
its corporal reality, it may as mere thought, longing, ideal, work 
much more powerfully, profoundly, indestructibly. We may 
get a good view of these two opposite influences of the forms of 
destruction of the group symbol upon the solidity of the group 
by reference to the consequences of the destruction of the 
Jewish temple by Titus. The hierarchical Jewish state was a 
thorn in the flesh of the Roman statecraft that aimed at the 
unity of the empire. The purpose of dissolving this state was 
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accomplished, so far as a certain number of the Jews were con- 
cerned, by the destruction of the temple. Such was the effect 
with those who cared little, any way, about this centralization. 
Thus the alienation of the Pauline Christians from Judaism was 
powerfully promoted by this event. For the Palestinian Jews, 
on the other hand, the breach between Judaism and the rest of 
the world was deepened. By this destruction of its symbol 
their national-religious exclusiveness was heightened to desper- 
ation. Thus the destruction of the group symbol works in two 
directions upon the persistence of the group: destructively where 
the integrating reciprocal action of the members is already 
weak, and constructively where these reciprocal influences are 
so strong in themselves that they can replace the lost tangible 
symbol by its spiritualized and idealized representation. 

The significance of a material symbol for the persistence of 
a society is much heightened when the symbol, besides its sug- 
gestive use, is a real social possession in itself, that is, when the 
centralizing functions of the society depend upon it, or are 
facilitated by it, when the material interests of all the members 
of the group converge inthis symbol. In this case it will be of 
peculiar importance for the maintenance of the group to secure 
this common possession against destruction, somewhat as is 
done in the case of the personal group center by the fiction that 
the king does not die. The most frequent means to this end is 
‘the dead hand,” the provision that the property of corpora- 
tions, which as such should be permanent, shall not be alien- 
able. As the transitoriness of the individual is reflected in the 
destructibility of his property, so the indestructibility of the 
association is mirrored in its inalienable and non-assignable 
tenure of possessions. The proprietary qualifications of the 
ecclesiastical corporations especially resembled the maw of 
the lion, which every thing could enter, but from which nothing 
ever came out. For the church the eternity of her tenure was 
a symbol of the eternity of the principle in which her coherence 
was founded. The dead hand secured for such associations an 
impregnable defense and rallying point, an invaluable means of 
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group maintenance. This character of the dead hand was sup- 
ported further by the fact that the possessions of such corpora- 
tions were chiefly real estate. In contrast with all movable 
property, especially with money, property in land has a stability, 
an indestructibility, a fixity which renders it the most appro- 
priate content for the “dead hand” form of tenure. More- 
over, the local definiteness and precision of this tenure bring it 
about that those who enjoy its benefits have in it the fixed 
point by means of which they can always keep their reckoning 
and, at the same time, either directly or indirectly in their inter- 
ests, can unite without confusion. This significance which 
the continuance of landed property has for the maintenance of 
a social form has found expression in the hypothesis that 
landed possession on a large scale was one of the origins of 
hereditary monarchy. Superior riches secure, at all events, a 
leading position ina group. So long, however, as wealth con- 
sists only in herds, it is very insecure and may easily die out. 
Only when it has become immobile is there good chance that it 
may remain in the hands of one person or family. The stable 
character of landed property, even if only in the hands of the 
leader, is favorable to the stability of the constitutional form. 
It secures for the above discussed hereditary principle a basis 
that is at once adequate and of corresponding form. 

Thus the “dead hand” was by no means merely a matter of 
material advantage. It was rather a subtle agency of preserving 
the form and substance of the group. This very fact, however, 
often entangles the group in a conflict of typical sociological 
significance, and for the reason that the group thus assisted in 
its self-preservation is only a portion of a larger civic society 
containing it. Almost all sorts of human association, whatever 
be their specific content and character, have to work to secure 
the codperation in social unity of certain parts that persist in 
following a certain egoistic impulse. The form and tendency of 
these parts duplicate in miniature those of the group of which 
they are members, with which however they are often, for this 
very reason, in disagreement. The réle appropriate to them as 
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part and member of a comprehensive whole does not comport 
with the part they are trying to play as egoistic wholes. I shall 
return presently to the principles involved in this tragic relation, 
which recurs within all large societies. At this point I merely 
observe how prominently it impresses itself in the case of the 
‘dead hand.” While, as above indicated, it is of extreme 
importance for the status of a close corporation that it has its 
own territorial foundation as firm basis of its unity, and as 
means of delimitation, it is also highly critical if a portion of 
such society demands the same for itself. The conflict of interest 
thus arising between the part and the whole appeared imme- 
diately in the fact that the ‘“‘ dead hand,” as a rule, demanded 
and obtained exemption from taxation. Indirectly, but still 
more significantly, the antithesis appeared in the injury to national 
industry from withdrawal of such properties from the stream of 
commerce. The firmness of social structure that comes from 
indestructibility and inalienability of property works as a thorn 
in the flesh so soon as it comes to be an attribute of a distinct 
portion of a large group. In that case the state of things which 
promotes the persistence of the fractional group is, from the 
standpoint of the larger containing group, directly antagonistic, 
because it leads to the benumbing and finally the excision of 
an organic member. 

From the long history of the ‘‘dead hand”’ I will here only 
remark further that as early as 1391 its disadvantages led to a 
law in England which simply prohibited the acquisition of real 
estate by such perpetual corporations as guilds and fraternities. 
From the same point of view, opposition is made in modern 
times to the patents of the nobility, which pursue the cor- 
responding purpose of creating an objective organ of the unity 
and stability of the family, an instrument which shall not be 
affected by the fortunes of individual members of the family. 
In this case, also, a certain inalienable and indivisible possession 
is calculated to be not merely the economic basis upon which the 
continuity of the family is maintained under all circumstances. 
It affords, at the same time, a rallying point of family coher- 
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ence. By it not merely the material conditions of the stability 
of the family, but its sociological form as well, is assured. In 
this case again however, at least in the opinion of many, this 
centripetal self-maintenance of a small group comes into antag- 
onism with the containing civic whole. The latter will be abso- 
lute, and for that reason it can concede to its parts only a 


relative character. 
Modern inclinations try by other forms of device to secure 


the same ends which were served by the patent of nobility and 
the ‘“‘dead hand.” The fundamental idea of both these forms 
was the withdrawal of the possession guaranteed by the form 
from the uncertainty to which the fortunes of the individual are 
liable, and its establishment as an independent, objective, dura- 
ble structure. Thus certain associations bind their members 
by the provision that in case of withdrawal the contribution of 
the seceder to the association is not repaid. The idea behind this 
provision is that the group and its interests have placed themselves 
quite beyond the sphere of interests pertaining to the individual 
members ; that the group leads a life of its own; that it com- 
pletely detaches the quotas of possessions from their former 
owners who contributed them; and that it can no more give 
these back than the organic body can give back to their sources 
the particles of food that have become parts of its substance. 
The continued and self-sustained persistence of the group is 
promoted, not merely directly by this mode of procedure, but 
still further indirectly by creating in the individual member a 
lively sense of a group-unity which is a super-individual exist- 
ence independent of all personal variations. 

The sociological technique of self-preservation operates again 
in higher potency in the regulation of certain associations that, 
even in case of the dissolution of the association, its property 
shail not be distributed among its members, but shall revert to 
some union for similar purposes. Self-maintenance is concerned 
in such case, not with the physical existence of the group, but 
with its idea, which is incarnated in the group that becomes its 
heir, the continuity of which is just as well provided for through 
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the transference of its property to that group. This correlation is 
to be seen very clearly in the case of many French labor organ- 
izations in the fifth decade of this century. We find in their 
statutes the provision that the property of the association should 
under no circumstances be divided. This idea went stil! further, 
so that associations of the same character often formed syndi- 
cates, to which each delivered its indivisible fund, so as to form 
thus a group property in which the contributions of the separate 
associations combined as a new and objective unity, as the con- 
tributions of the individuals had previously done in the fund of 
the several associations. Herewith there was produced a sort 
of sublimation of the thought of the separate associations. The 
syndicate was the incarnated and independent substance of the 
socializing interests which had previously existed only in the 
more individual form of the associations, and had consequently 
been more or less obscured by the peculiar purposes of the asso- 
ciation. The social motive of these unions was thus lifted to a 
higher plane, upon which, if other powers had not exerted a 
destructive influence, it might have maintained itself in full 
security against all individual and material variations. 

I come now to a further type of means for social mainte- 
nance. It may be described as both ideal and concrete. It 
constitutes, in fact,a peculiar species beyond this antithesis, and 
finds its most efficient example in honor. The sociological 
significance of honor, as a form of cohesion which reappears as 
formally the same in the most diverse socializations, is extra- 
ordinarily great, and can be understood only after extended 
observation. In general, it may be said that, through the appeal 
to honor, society secures from its members the kind of conduct 
conducive to its own preservation, particularly within the 
spheres of conduct intermediate between the purview of the 
criminal code, on the one hand, and the field of purely personal 
morality, on the other. If we place these three forms of imper- 
ative in a series —morality, honor, criminal law—each earlier 
member of the series covers the range of the remaining, but the 
scope of a latter member does not cover that of a predecessor. 
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Complete morality contains what honor and law can only com- 
mand and forbid. Fulfilled honor prohibits of itself what the 
law lays under penalty, but honor does not assure everything 
which morality demands, nor does the criminal law secure 
everything that morality and honor decree. From this series 
we may immediately conclude that honor corresponds, as a 
social requisite, to the needs of a scmewhat contracted circle, 
between those of the largest civic group, which coerces its mem- 
bers by penal law, and those of purely personal life, which finds 
its norms only in the autonomy of the individual. In the 
executive action of these three sorts of law the intermediate 
position of honor also shows itself. While civic law employs 
physical force as its sanction, while personal morality has no 
other recourse than the approval or disapproval of conscience, the 
laws of honor are guarded by penalties which have neither the 
pure externality of the former nor the pure subjectivity of the 
latter. This peculiar intermediary position of honor points to 
the perception which arises from the most general observation 
of the workings of honor, viz.: that honor is originally a class 
standard (Standesehre) ; t. e., an appropriate life-form of smaller 
circles contained within a larger whole. By the demands upon 
its members contained in the group standard of honor the 
group preserves its unified character and its distinctness from 
the other groups within the same inclusive association. That 
which we think of as honor in a larger sense than this, as human 
honor in general, or, otherwise expressed, as purely individual 
honor, is an abstract idea made possible by effacing the boun- 
daries of the class (Stand). It is, indeed, impossible to name 
any single procedure which assails human honor as such, @. ¢., 
every human being’s sense of honor without exception. Itisa 
matter of honor with the ascetic to let himself be spit upon; 
with the girls of a certain African tribe to have as many sexual 
relations as possible. Accordingly the essential thing is the 
specific idea of honor in narrow groups—family honor, officers’ 
honor, mercantile honor, yes, even the “honor among thieves.” 
Since the individual belongs to various groups, the individual 
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may, at the same time, be under the demands of several sorts 
of honor which are independent of each other. One may pre- 
serve his mercantile honor, or his scientific honor as an investiga- 
tor, who has forfeited his family honor, and vice versa; the robber 
may strictly observe the requirements of thieves’ honor after he 


has violated every other; a woman may have lost her womanly 
honor and in every other respect be most honorable, etc. Thus 
honor consists in the relation of the individual to a particular 
circle, which in this respect manifests its separateness, its soci- 
ological distinctness from other groups. 

So far as its content is concerned, honor seems to me to get 
its character as duty of the individual from the circumstance 
that, in preserving his own honor, the individual preserves at the 
same time the honor of his own social circle. The officer guards, 
in his own honor, that of the whole corps of officers, the mer- 
chant that of the mercantile class, the member of the family that 
of his family. This is the enormous advantage which society 
derives from the honor of its members, and for the sake of which 
society permits the individual to do things which are otherwise 
both by ethics and law positively forbidden." 

When the social group intrusts to each of its elements its 
total honor fro rata, it confides to the individual at the same 
time a good of extraordinary value, something that the individ- 
uals are, as a rule, not in a position to gain for themselves, some- 
thing that they have simply to keep from losing. Since the 
honor of the whole circle becomes thus at the same time the 
private possession of the individual, and in this individualization 
becomes his honor, it thereby demonstrates a unique and 
extremely close coalescence of individual and social interest. 
The latter has taken in this case, for the consciousness of the 
individual, a completely personal form. Herewith the enor- 
mous service is manifest which honor renders to the self- 
maintenance of the group, for what I called the honor of 
the group, represented by the honor of the individual, proves, 


*For further discussion of the idea of honor I refer to my Zinleitung in die 
Moralwissenschaft, 1, 190-212. ‘ 
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on close examination, to be nothing else than the stabil- 


ity, the unity, and the durable character of the group. Honor 


demands from the individual those kinds of conduct which pro- 
mote these ends of his society. Since conformity to this 
demand acquires, on the one hand, an ideal worth, so ideal and 
so powerful at the same time that honor is preferred to life; 
since the preservation of honor, on the other hand, has very sen- 
sible pleasurable effects upon the individual, and its loss pro- 
duces equally keen pains, it comes about that honor constitutes 
an extraordinarily close bond between the whole group and its 
elements. Accordingly honor is one of the most thorough 
means of maintaining the existence and specific significance of 
the group. 

From such recourse of social self-preservation to individual 
persons, to a material substance, to an ideal conception, we pass 
now to the cases in which social persistence takes advantage of 
an organ composed of a number of persons. The objective 
principle in which unity manifests itself again exhibits societary 
character. Thus a religious community embodies its coherence 
and its life principle in its priesthood; a political community its 
inner principle of union in its administrative organization, its 
union against foreign power in its military system ; this latter in 
its corps of officers; every permanent union in its official head ; 
transitory associations in their committees; political parties in 
their parliamentary representatives. The structure of such 
organs is the result of sociological division of labor. The reci- 
procity between individuals in which all socialization consists, 
and the special form of which determines the character of the 
group as such, goes on at first immediately between the separate 
members of the society as such. The unification of operations 
comes about from direct agreement or from mutual adjustment 
of interests; the unity of the religious community through the 
common longing of the religious sentiment for union; the mili- 
tary constitution of the group through the interest of every man 
capable of military service in being strong for offense and 
defense ; the administration of justice through immediate judg- 
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ment by the community as a whole; the organization of leaders 
and led through the personal superiority of certain members 
over the rest; the economic system through direct exchange 
between producers." 

These functions, at first exercised by the persons immediately 
interested, presently pass over to special functional groups. 
The previous reciprocities of the elements give place to a condi- 
tion in which each element comes into relations with the newly 
developed organ. Otherwise expressed, while previously, where 
there was no structure of organs, the individual primary ele- 
ments alone had a substantial existence, and its coherence was 
merely functional, now the coherence of organs gets an exist- 
ence of its own, and, more than this, an existence not merely 
apart from all the members of the group in which the new organ 
belongs, but even separate from those individuals who are the 
immediate constituents of the organ itself. Thus the mercantile 
element in a society is a structure which has an existence for 
itself. As such it fulfills its function as medium between pro- 
ducers indifferent to all change of individuals within its struc- 
ture. More evidently still an administrative department (Am?) 
exists as an objective organ through which the individual 
officials again also pass, and behind which their personalities 
often enough disappear. Thus the state as receiver of taxes 
appropriates to itself those sacrifices which one interested circle 
of citizens demands of others, but at the same time the state 
subjects each of those intrusted with this function of tax collec- 
tion to the same liability to taxation. The church, in like 
manner, is an impersonal organism whose functions are under- 
taken and exercised, but not produced, by the individual priests, 
In short, what was once erroneously assumed to be true of 
physical life, viz., that it is something maintained by a peculiar 
vital spirit, instead of being, as we now know, a sort of reciproc- 

‘I will not assert that this logically primary condition has everywhere been the 
historical starting point of the further social development, yet in order to make clear 
the essential meaning of the division of labor among social organs the assumption of 


this primitive condition is permissible, even if it is,only a fiction. In numberless cases 
it surely is not fiction. 
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ity between certain physical atoms—this, or something closely 
corresponding with it, is true of social life. In origin it is a 
direct reciprocity. Presently it is maintained by a special self- 
existing structure. These structures represent the idea or the 
power which holds the group together in this particular respect, 
and they, at the same time, consolidate the group coherence so 
that it passes from a mere functional to a substantial character. 

It is one of the profoundest facts about humanity, and of 
most specific application to human conditions, that individuals 
as well as groups have derived considerable powers and advan- 
tages from structures which they have themselves endowed with 
the energies and qualities from which these reinforcements come. 
The effective energies of an actor, with which he secures his 
maintenance and development, exhibit themselves very often 
in the roundabout way of first producing an apparently objective 
structure, from which they then flow back upon the actor. Thus, 
for illustration, we act like a party waging war, who secures an 
ally, but first furnishes that ally with all the military resources 
which he is to use. Think, for instance, of the idea of the gods, 
whom men first endowed with all sorts of qualities, worthinesses, 
and excellencies reflected from human souls. Then the same 
men used these gods as a source of moral laws and of power to 
enforce them. Think again how we endow a fine country in 
which we live with meanings taken from our own feelings, and then 
draw from contemplation of the same comfort, earnestness, and 
impulse. Think again how often friend or wife seems to enrich 
us in thought and feeling, until we perceive that all this spiritual 
content came from ourselves, and is only reflected back upon us 
by these helpers. If in all such occurrences a deep self-deception 
is concealed, it is surely not without profound utility. Without 
question many powers of our nature require such extension, trans- 
formation, and projection in order to reach their highest use. We 
must set them at a certain distance from ourselves in order for 
them to work upon us with maximum force. Illusion about their 
actual source is evidently very advantageous in preventing inter- 
ference with this influence. 
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Social elaboration of differentiated organs for special pur- 
poses occurs in many ways under the form-type just discussed. 
The group forces are concentrated in a special structure, which, 
in turn, with its own status and character, places itself in 
antithesis with the group as a whole. Since this organ promotes 
the purposes of the group, it appears as though independent 
energies proceeded from it. They are, in fact, nothing but the 
transformed energies of the same elements upon which the organ 
now reacts. Of what significance such organs are for the per- 
sistence of the group may be most clearly seen, perhaps, from 
observation of a contrasted instance. The original constitution 
of Germany, composed of numberless petty associations, went to 
pieces partly for the reason that the confederacies constructed 
no organs. They remained identical with the sum of the con- 
federated members. The confederacy did not raise itself as an 
objective unity above these, and consequently did not succeed 
in giving this unity an incarnation in special functionaries. It 
had, to be sure, representatives with specific powers, but these 
were of purely individual character. A certain trusted person 
was commissioned to discharge just the needed functions. Such 
commissions from case to case are very often the origin of 
administrative offices and permanent organs of public life. In 
the early history of the German peoples, however, progress did 
not reach that stage. The unity of the group remained limited 
to the immediate reciprocities of the personal elements. This 
unity neither advanced to the objective civic idea, which the aggre- 
gate of individuals at any time would merely exemplify or repre- 
sent, nor for that very reason to the special organs, of which each 
would assume a particular function, of which the whole body as 
such would accordingly be relieved. The disadvantageous 
influences of this lack upon the persistence of the group may be 
approximately summarized under the following heads: 

1. The specialized organ permits greater flexibility of move- 
ment in the social body. So soon as it is necessary for the 
whole group to put itself in action for a single purpose, such as 
political determinations, judicial judgments, administrative meas- 
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ures, etc., the group will suffer from clumsiness, and that in two 
different ways: first, physically or locally. In order that the 
group as a whole may take action, it must needs assemble. It 
is so hard, and it takes so much time, and it is so often impossi- 
ble to bring the whole group together, that many movements are 
altogether prevented, and others are so long impeded that they 
are at last too late. But if this external difficulty of assemblage 
is overcome, the difficulty of psychical approach arises—the 
task of bringing a great mass to unanimity. Every farsighted 
action of a large body must overcome the force of doubts, objec- 
tions, antagonistic interests, and especially the indifference of 
individuals. The social organ that exists exclusively for this 
purpose, and which is composed of relatively few persons, is free 
from a large proportion of these obstructions. Such organs of 
the group promote its persistence, therefore, through an increased 
quickness and precision of social action, in contrast with which 
the movements of a whole group have an inflexible and dilatory 
character. These physical and psychological difficulties, so to 
speak, may dispose a mass to appoint representatives, even in 
case no technical difficulties of the tasks make it inevitable 
to do so. Thus an ordinance of the end of the fifteenth 
century, in the Diirkheim district, speaks of affairs ‘which 
would be too difficult for a whole community to manage. 
Accordingly eight competent persons were chosen from the 
community. These took oath that they would do all that 
the community had to perform.’”’ There are innumerable cases 
of similar representation of a large number to reach this 
external factor—agreement. A group of smaller number has 
merely for that reason, and without qualitative superiority, the 
advantage of easier mobility, of greater rapidity of assemblage, 
and of more precise determination, as compared with a multi- 
tude. The local difficulty appears, moreover, not alone in cases 
requiring the congregation of the whole group. It emerges in 
connection with economic exchanges. So long as exchange 
and purchase take place only when producers and consumers are 
actually in each other’s presence, the transactions are evidently 
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clumsy and imperfect, and the difficulties of these local limita- 
tions must be contended with continually. So soon, however, 
as the trader intervenes, and finally a mercantile class systema- 
tizes exchange and brings into existence every sort of relation- 
ship between people with economic interests, the whole coher- 
ence of the group becomes immeasurably closer and stronger. 
The introduction of a new organ between the primary elements, 
like the sea between countries, operates, not asa barrier, but asa 
bond of union. The unity of the group, which consists in the 
commerce of each member with each other member by some 
sort of means, must become much more energetic and intimate 
when assisted by the activity of the mercantile class. Presently, 
through the continued action of this class, there arises a system 
of regularly functioning, reciprocally balanced forces and 
relations, as a universal form, in which production and con- 
sumption by individuals have a place as an accidental content. 
This general form rises above the single action, as the state is 
superior to the single citizen, or the church to the individual 
believer. By virtue of this development unlimited room is made 
for the economic relationships of individuals with each other. 
The endless multiplications of transactions, on the one hand, and, 
on the other hand, the continuance of the organization itself, even 
in cases of occasional economic crises, bear witness to the sig- 
nificance which the elaboration of special organs has for the 
intimacy and durability of groupunion. At the same time, these 
phenomena bring clearly to view the imperfections of immediate 
reciprocity between individuals. 

2. In case the whole group of equally privileged and equally 
stationed elements must exert itself for a specific purpose, there 
inevitably arise within the group counter efforts, each of which 
has @ priort equal weight, and for which there is no decisive 
court of appeal. The most adequate expression of this condition 
is the case in which not even a majority may decide, but each 
dissenter either defeats the decision altogether or at least is per- 
sonally not bound by it. This danger, not only for the external 
purposeful action, but also for the internal form and unity of the 
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group, is met by the development of social organs, at least in 
two directions. First, an administrative agency (Amt), a com- 
mission, a delegation, etc., will have more special knowledge 
than the aggregate of other persons. By resort to these substi- 
tutes those frictions and oppositions will be avoided which come 
from pure ignorance of the things involved. The group will be 
the more able to maintain such unity of action as comes from 
knowledge of the conditions concerned, and from exclusion of 
the vascillations due to mere subjective influences, the more 
the direction of its special plans is committed to an organ sepa- 
rately designated for the purpose. The significance of a second 
and related factor is not so obvious. The absence of adapta- 
tions to the circumstances, which so often prevents unity in the 
actions of the mass (for subjective errors are numberless, while 
in the case of objectively correct representations all must at last 
come to the same result), is not always the consequence of mere 
ignorance of the subject, but often also of the very important 
sociological fact that the factions, which, in connection with any 
important subject, always divide the group, stand for mental dif- 
ferences upon matters far removed from and wholly unrelated to 
the question in hand. These differences are evidence that 
accord is radically impossible. The party divisions that have 
arisen from any cause whatsoever are preserved throughout the 
whole range of interests, and bring it to pass that, for example, 
political parties must occupy hostile camps, even about religious, 
zsthetic, personal, and culture questions of every sort, even in 
cases where the content of the new party programmes has no 
real connection with that which caused the original division. 
The line which divides parties in any vital matter is produced 
through affairs of every possible sort, from generalities to par- 
ticularities, and simply because opponents upon the important 
subject will not codperate upon any other. The mere fact that 
the one party has taken sides upon any open question is suffi- 
cient to make the opposing party take the other side. This 
power of party, as a mere form which shows itself in unbroken 
continuance throughout the most heterogeneous kinds of inter- 
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ests, is one of the weightiest obstacles to the unification of a 
group, and even to the performance of any group action at all. 
This production of the line of hostility occurs also not merely 
where it separates whole divisions of groups. It appears as well 
in the relations of individuals with each other. The mere fact 
that A votes for the measure m is often enough to make his 
enemy vote against it. The factionalism and obstruction that 
follow should promote the tranference of group business to 
special organs. Since these are constituted with sole reference 
to the definite purpose in view, the latter is set farther apart 
psychologically from the other interests and opinions of the per- 
son to whom the purpose is intrusted. This purpose, therefore, 
receives on behalf of the members of the group an emphasis 
which would be lessened or lost if it were naively jumbled 
together with essentially unrelated tendencies. When social 
action is thus freed from the oppositions, entanglements, and 
centrifugal movements which spring from the association of 
special issues with other personai and party positions, this action 
becomes much more unified, animated, and purposeful (zze/de- 
wusster). The power of persistence in the group gains in the 
ratio in which that waste of energy ceases, which is involved in 
the above noted confusions and consequent paralyzing of forces, 
and which is unavoidable in the neglect of group tasks that is 
sure to exist if the group as a group tries to do its needed 
work. 

3. While these advantages of social organs over the group 
as a whole in promoting the persistence of the group thus fall 
in with the ¢empo and rhythm of the powers or process that pre- 
serve the group, they extend furthermore to certain qualitative 
conditions. In the first place, it is decisive that the total action 
of the group will always be on a relatively low intellectual level. 
This is due to the fact that the particular point about which a 
large number of individuals agree must always be close to the 
level occupied by that one of them who stands lowest. This is 
evident from the fact that those who stand higher can descend, 
but not everyone on a lower intellectual level can ascend. The 
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latter sort, therefore, and not the former, determine the level 
which may be occupied in common. 

In cases of agitation and expression of feelings this rule 
does not hold, because in an actually assembled mass of people 
there develops a certain collective irritability, a rapture (J/1- 
gerissen-werden ) of emotion, a reciprocal stimulation, so that 
there may follow a momentary elevation of the individuals above 
the average intensity of their feelings. This in no wise prejudges 
the appropriateness or inappropriateness of these feelings, nor 
the wisdom or foolishness of their content. In this respect the 
sentiments of the mass will remain on that level below the aver- 
age which is accessible to lower and higher alike. That level 
may be raised sometimes, as experience shows, in respect of 
feeling and willing, but not in respect of intelligence. 

While now the persistence of the group rests, on the one side, 
upon the immediate relations of individuals to individuals, and 
in so far the individual may unfold all the powers of intellect 
with which he is endowed, this is not absolutely true in those 
matters in which the group has to act as a unity. We may call 
the former the molecular action of the group, the latter the molar 
action. In the former kind of action representation of the 
individual is, in principle, neither possible nor desirable. In the 
latter it is both possible and desirable. When a group of any 
considerable size conducts its affairs directly, the group is shut 
up to relatively trivial actions by the inexorable condition that 
each member must in some degree comprehend and approve 
each group measure. Only when the guidance of group action 
is intrusted to an organization consisting of relatively few per- 
sons can specific talent be enlisted for its direction. Within a 
group acting as an undifferentiated mass such endowment and 
special knowledge as only the few may possess must at best 
fight their way to influence in each particular case. Within a 
differentiated organ, on the other hand, such endowment and 
knowledge have, in principle at least, uncontested influence." 


*To be sure, contrasted phenomena occur. Within an official bureau jealousy 
sometimes prevents talent from exerting its proper influence, while on the other hand 
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Therein lies the superiority of the parliamentary system over 
the plebiscite. It has been observed that direct popular votes 
seldom show a majority for original and bold measures. The 
popular majority is rather on the side of caution, convenience, 
and triviality. The single representative, whom the mass 
chooses, possesses still other personal qualities besides those 
which —especially during the epochs of purely partisan choices 
—are in the consciousness of the electing multitude. He brings 
to his post something in addition to that which was really 
chosen in selecting him. Hence in parliaments personal talents 
and intellectual shadings, such as are found only in single per- 
sons, may win a high degree of influence. They may even be 
able to promote the stability of the group by exerting influence 
that reaches over the gaps between parties which so often 


the masses may sometimes easily follow a talented individual even when he leads con- 
trary to their judgment. It is impossible for an abstract science like sociology to 
exhaust the whole abundance and complications of historical action when it exhibits 
the separate typical relationships. For, however correct may be the assertion of 
relationship, and however influential, the concrete occurrence will always contain a 
number of elements beside this, and in the final, visible, aggregate effect the influence 
of the typal form may be concealed. The science of physics is analogously made up 
in part of certain regular relationships of movements which never appear in the 
actual world just as they work out mathematically, or as they can be produced in the 
laboratory. Nevertheless, the demonstrated relations of force are real and operative in 
all those cases in which science has discovered their participation. Only their vtszd/e 
action is not entirely in accordance with the scientific schedule in which it is formulated, 
because beside them a number of other forces and conditions operate upon the same 
substance. In the resultant of both the former and the latter, which constitutes the 
actual event, the share of the formulated influence may be concealed from immediate 
observation. It may have contributed only an insensible and indistinguishable part. 
This indadequacy, which is exhibited by every sort of cognition through types, when 
compared with the concrete actuality, evidently reaches its culmination in the psychi- 
cal sciences. In their territory not only the factors of the particular occurrence mix 
in almost inextricable complexity, but even the fate of a given element, that may be 
analyzed out of the confusion, is beyond determination by mathematics and experi- 
ment. No matter what correlation of cause and effect may be looked upon as the 
normal form by which to interpret historical events and psychological probabilities, 
there will be many cases in which the conditions of that type seem to be present, but 
the type itself does not emerge. This need not shake confidence in the correctness of 
the abstraction. It shows only that other, perhaps contrary, forces have worked upon 
the individuals in question, and that these latter have outweighed the former in the 
total or visible effect. 
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threaten group unity. To be sure, the effectiveness of the per- 
sonal principle in parliaments is modified by new levelings ; in 
the first place, because the parliament to which the single person 
speaks is itself a relatively large body. It includes extremely 
diverse parties and individuals, so that the points of common and 
reciprocal understanding can lie only very low in the intellectual 
scale." In the second place, because the individual belongs to a 
party which, as such, stands not on an individual but on a social 
plane, by which its parliamentary activities are a priori reduced 
to an average level. In the third place, because the individ- 
ual speaks, indirectly but intentionally, to the whole country. 
These subtractions from the intellectual advantages of consti- 
tuting organs are necessary only in the case of parliaments. 
They do not equally affect other forms. Indeed, these very 
disadvantages give proof, as the higher developments of parlia- 
mentarism show, that the differentiation of organs is necessary, 
In England the impossibility of governing with a body so 
numerous, so heterogeneous, so inconstant, and yet at the same 
time so immobile as the house of commons, led at the end of 
the seventeenth century to the establishment of the ministry. 
The English ministry is in fact an organ of Parliament. It is 
related to Parliament somewhat as the latter to the whole 
country. Since it is composed of leading members of Parlia- 
ment, and represents the majority of that body for the time 
being, it combines the total tendency of the largest group— 
which it at the same time displays in sublimated form—with 
the advantages of individual gifts. This combination could 
nowhere else have such effectiveness as in a system of leader- 
ship by single individuals and within a body as small as a min- 
istry. The English ministry is a well-adapted means of further 
concentrating the differentiated organ, and thus of counterbal- 
ancing the deficiencies in which the organ reproduces the 
defects of the aggregate group action, to avoid which the organ 
was instituted. 


«What a poor order of wit, for example, is shown by parliamentary reports to 
have roused the legislators’ hilarity. 
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The proof of the necessity of building such organs is not to 
be derived in part only, as in the above case, but in other cases 
entirely ex contrario. The enormous expenditure of time and 
means required for progressive measures by the civic machinery 
in the United States is charged by Bryce to the fact that public 
opinion has to accomplish everything, while there is no such 
guiding authority as the ministries are in Europe. Neither in 
Congress nor in the legislatures of the several states are there 
administrative officers with ministerial authority, whose special 
duty and .ife task it would be to take the initiative upon untried 
ground, to unify legislative consideration by introducing guiding 
ideas, to bear responsibility for maintenance and progress of the 
whole — in short, to do what only individuals as such can do, 
and which, as this example shows, cannot be supplied by the 
mass action of the primary group element — here in the form 
of public” opinion. 

All these factors combine to expose a society without differ- 
entiated organs not merely to the disintegrating and destructive 
forces which every social structure develops in itself, but also to 
powerful individual forces, in confronting which such a society is 
defenseless. In the very case to which we attached this discus- 
sion, the old German confederate constitution, this condition was 
fatal. It was not strong enough to oppose those masterful rulers 
who appeared during and after the Middle Ages in the provincial 
and central principalities. It collapsed because it lacked what 
only organs constituted by individual powers can assure to a 
state — quickness of decision, unconditional concentration of all 
resources, and that highest intellectuality which is developed only 
by individuals, whether because their motive is love of power or 
the sense of responsibility. 

On the other hand, the persistence of the group depends on 
the fact that the organ thus differentiated does not attain adso- 
lute independence. Rather must the idea remain ever operative 
(although by no means always conscious) that the organ is in 
fact only a corporealized abstraction of the reciprocal action 
within the group itself. The group remains always the founda- 
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tion. Its powers, developments, purposes, only receive a 
peculiarly practical form in the organs. The latter only exhibit 
the mode in which the directly reciprocating primary elements 
of the group may work out their latent energies most completely 
and efficiently. So soon as the differentiation of the organ 
releases it from dependence upon the aggregate movements of 
the group, its preservative action may be turned into a destruct- 
ive influence. I suggest two types of grounds for this: First, 
when the organ gains too vigorous independent life, and does not 
place the emphasis of its importance upon the worth of its service 
to the group, but upon its value to itself, the persistence of the 
organ may come into conflict with the persistence of the group. 
A relatively harmless case, but for that very reason one that quite 
clearly represents the type, is the bureaucracy. The bureaucratic 
body, a formal organization for exercising an extended admin- 
istration, constitutes in itself a scheme which frequently clashes 
with the variable requirements of practical social life. This, on 
the one hand, because the departmental work of the bureaucratic 
system is not adjusted with reference to very individual and 
complicated cases, which none the less must be disposed of by 
means of the bureaucratic machinery ; on the other hand, because 
the ¢empo in which the bureaucratic wheels must revolve is often 
in striking contrast with the urgency of the particular case. If 
now a structure with such functional inadequacies forgets its 
role as merely servitor of the group, and deports itself as though 
its own existence were its ultimate purpose, the difference 
between its life forms and those of the whole group must 
eventuate in positive harm to the latter. The persistence of 
both is no longer compatible. In this respect we might com- 
pare bureaucratic with logical schematism. The latter bears 
about the same relation to knowledge of reality in general that 
the former bears to civic administration. Each is a tool and a 
form, indispensable in connection with the content which it is 
called to order, but the whole meaning and purpose of each lie 
in this content. When logic poses, however, as independent 
knowledge, and, without reference to the real content of which 
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it is a mere form, presumes to construct of itself a separate intel- 
ligence, it makes for itself a world which usually presents 
marked contrasts with the real universe. The logical forms 
abstracted and organized into a science are merely an organ for 
comprehension of the totality of things. So soon, however, as 
logic declines this rdle and strives after complete self-sufficiency, 
so soon as logic attempts to be the conclusion rather than the 
medium of understanding, it becomes as obstructive to the pre- 
servation, extension, and unification of knowledge as bureaucratic 
schematism may be to the aggregate interests of the group. 
Even the law does not always avoid this sociological com- 
plication. The law is aboriginally that form of reciprocal rela- 
tionship between the group members which has approved itself 
as most necessary for the stability of the group. The form 
which the law defines is not sufficient of itself to assure this sta- 
bility or the progress of the society in which it is in force. The 
law of any group is the minimum, which must be preserved as 
the foundation of the existence of that group. The elaboration 
of organs is, in this connection, double. From transactions 
actually demanded, and as a rule really customary, there differ- 
entiates itself ‘‘the law,” the abstracted form and norm of just 
these transactions, logically connected and completed, which 
then remains as a standard to which real action shall conform. 
This group-preserving organ, being composed of ideas, needs 
still further a concrete organ in order that it may be effective 
against opposition. Technical relations brought about the 
destruction of that original unit in which either the pater familias 
or the assembled group rendered judgment. A special class 
became necessary to assure the integrity of the legal norms in 
the acts of the group elements. But useful and necessary as are 
both these developments—the abstraction of group conduct 
with arrangement into a completed system of laws, and the incar- 
nation of the law in a judicial class—yet from both comes 
unavoidably the danger that the very necessary firmness and 
completeness (innere Geschlossenheit) of these structures may 
some time come into collision with the demands of group prog- 
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ress or with the requirements of cases containing specific com- 
plications. Through the logical cohesion of its structure and 
the dignity of its administrators, the law attains not only an inde- 
pendence which is actual, and for its purpose necessary to a 
very great extent, but it derives from within itself —by a circulus 
vitiosus, to be sure —a claim to unlimited and irresponsible inde- 
pendence. Since now the concrete circumstances of the group 
sometimes demand other conditions for its maintenance, situa- 
tions occur which have been expressed in the words fiat justitia 
pereat mundus, and summum jus summa injuria. The attempt is 
made to give the law that flexibility and adaptability which are 
appropriate to its character as an organ, by leaving to the judge 
a certain scope in the application and interpretation of statutes. 
On the borders of this territory within judicial discretion occur 
those cases of collision between the persistence of the law and 
that of the group which may here serve as illustrations of the 
fact. The group must allow its organs to acquire a certain 
staunchness and independence, or they could not promote the 
maintenance of the group. Precisely this necessary stability of 


the organ may efface its organic character. The autonomy and 


rigidity of the organ that acts as though it were an independent 
whole may turn into an injury of group unity. 

In the case of bureaucracy, as in that of legal formalism, 
this conversion of an organ into a self-governing totality is the 
more dangerous because it takes the appearance and offers the 
pretext of being always for the sake of the whole. The attitude 
of the army sometimes fulfills this sociological form. This organ 
of group maintenance must, for technical reasons, be itself, so 
far as possible, an organism. To develop its professional qual- 
ities, particularly its close inner coherence, there is need of sharp 
distinction between it and other social classes. Hence the util- 
ity of various means, from the special code of honor among the 
officers to the distinctive uniform. Much as this promotion of 
the military order to independence serves the interests of the 
whole, it may assume such absoluteness and rigidity as to set 
the army apart from the group as a state within the state. This 
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cuts the connection with the root, from which after all its whole 
force and direction must come. The modern national army tries 
to anticipate this danger. By the device of universal liability to 
military service for a certain period a fortunate means is found 
of combining the independence of the military system with its 
organic character. 

But not alone the possible antagonism between the whole 
and the parts, between the group and its organ, should hold the 
independence of the latter within certain bounds; but the same 
is desirable in order that, in case of necessity, the differentiated 
function may revert to the group. There is this peculiarity 
about the evolution of society, that its preservation sometimes 
calls for temporarily throwing out of service organs that have 
already been differentiated. This is not to be regarded as 
closely analogous with those structural degenerations which take 
place in animal organisms from changes in the conditions of life, 
as for example in visual organs that have become rudimentary 
after the habitat has long been in the dark. In these cases the 
function itself becomes superfluous, and for that reason the 
organ performing the function gradually dies away. In the social 
developments now in mind, on the contrary, the function is indis- 
pensable, and on that account, when the organ proves unequal 
to its performance, recourse must be had to that unmediated 
reciprocity between primary group elements as a substitute for 


which the organ was originally developed. 
GEORG SIMMEL. 
UNIVERSITY OF BERLIN. 
(To be continued.) 


REVIEWS. 


Zeitschrift fiir Socialwissenschaft. 

GeorG REIMER, Berlin, has issued the first number of this jour- 
nal, which is to appear monthly, under the editorial direction of Dr. 
Julius Wolf, formerly of Ziirich, now professor of the social sciences at 
Breslau, author of System der Sosztalpolitik. 

The new journal is “not for investigators alone, but for citizens, 
members of parliament, and administrators and their officials, mer- 
chants, employers, and laborers.” “The occupations of all these 
make attention to social questions necessary.”’ It proposes to be 
“scientific,” but not “technical.” It will “ cultivate the whole field of 
the social sciences. ‘The heaviest burden will fall on national econ- 


omy, but this is not the only science which must furnish building 


material for the structure of social science. More and more are other 
sciences professing to work upon problems of a social nature, and to 
make the results tributary to social solutions. The Zettschrift accord 
ingly has two objects: first, to be a bridge between social science and 
the public; second, to be a point of union between the exponents of 
natural science and the exponents of economic and other political sci- 
ences, in so far as both concern themselves with social affairs. 
National economy, social philosophy, and social ethics, also social 
history and social jurisprudence, ought to direct their pursuits toward 
synthetic results. Not in treatment of problems strictly within their 
own limits, but in dealing with so-called social problems, these sciences 
will have a place in the Zeitschrift in company with the evolutionary 
theory, anthropology, mass and individual psychology, medicine and 
hygiene.” 

While not neglecting more general considerations, the Zertschrift 
fir Socialwissenschaft will pay particular attention to aspects of social 
problems that are of special interest to Germany, Austria, and Switzer- 
land. We welcome the new journal, and hope it will be able to realize 


its ideals. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 
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Année Sociologique. 

A NEw sociological review (annual) is announced, with above title, 
under the direction of Professor Emile Durkheim, of Bordeaux. The 
contents of the first number, which has not yet reached us, are as fol- 
lows: Premiére partie— AM/émoires originaux: I, E. Durkheim, ‘ La 
prohibition de l’inceste et ses origines (L’exogamie);”’ II, G. Simmel, 


“‘Comment les forces sociales se maintiennent.”"* Deuxiéme partie- 

Analyses et notices bibliographiques des ouvrages et articles parus sur les 
guestions suivantes: I, “Sociologie générale ;” II, “Sociologie reli- 
gieuse”’ (Etudes générales de religions comparées. Religions primi 
tives. Cultes domestiques. Rites funéraires et cultes des morts. 
Cultes agraires. Rituel. Mythes. Organisation du culte); III, ‘‘Soci- 
ologie morale et juridique” {Etudes sur ]’évolution du droit et de la 
morale. Etudes sur les mceurs en général. La Famille. Le Mariage. 
La Peine. L’organisation sociale. Le droit de propriété. Divers); 


” 


IV, ‘“Sociologie criminelle” (Statistique morale. Le crime et les 
races. Facteurs particuliers du crime: sexe, Age, profession, alcoolisme. 
Vagabondage. Criminalité, politique. Questions diverses); V, ‘ Soci- 
ologie économique” (Etudes sur la valeur. Conceptions économiques 


générales. Groupes professionnels. Histoire du travail. Evolution 


commerciale); VI, “Divers” (L’Anthropo-sociologie. La_ socio- 
géographie. Questions de démographie). A. W. S. 


Die Philosophie der Geschichte als Soctologte. Von Dr. Pau 
BarTH, Privatdocenten an der Universitat zu Leipzig. 
Erster Teil: Einleitung und kritische Uebersicht. Leipzig, 
1897. Pp. xvi + 396. 

THE author’s position appears in such propositions as these: 
“History as science has for its subject-matter human societies and 
their changes. In recent years sociology has claimed this definition 
for itself. Sociology is, therefore, nothing but history arrived at 
consciousness of its task” (p. 4). “A complete sociology would, 
therefore, be completely identical with historical philosophy. There 
is only a difference in the names. Since the name ‘sociology,’ how- 
ever, 7. ¢., ‘the science of society,’ emphasizes only one object (7. ¢., 

*This is an abbreviated version of the paper by Dr. SIMMEL of which the first 
half appears in the present number of this JOURNAL. 
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society), and leads to neglect of the other object, the human type, 
it is advisable to call the scientific treatment of history ‘philosophy of 


history,’ a name with a much older historical claim than sociology ’ 


(p. 10). “There is but ome science of the fortunes of the human 
species, call it sociology, or the philosophy of society, or, as we have 
decided for ourselves, philosophy of history ” (p. 12). 

It is fortunately dawning upon a great many students that there 
can be “but one science of society,” but few are now so bold as to 
think the time has come to give that one science a perfectly adequate 
name. ‘The main thing is to be sure that, whatever be the section of 
the sometime-to-be “ one science” in which we are doing our work, 
our method is fit to make our work tributary to the ultimate result. 
We ought not to waste much more time about names, unless it is clear 
that they seriously help or hinder scientific processes. Whether Dr. 
Barth’s work will contain an actual contribution to the “ one science” 
cannot be judged until the second volume appears. The present 
volume contains some very acute criticism, by no nieans always valid, 
however, but it is chiefly a résumé of the various sociological theories 
from Saint-Simon to Kidd. The book will be to many a convenient 
epitome of the growth of sociology up to date. Dr. Barth discusses 
first the beginnings of sociology. With summary reference to Plato, 
Aristotle, the medieval and Renaissance philosophers, he virtually 
credits Saint-Simon with having originated the new way of looking at 
society for which his pupil presently supplied the name. Barth makes 
a very successful exhibit of the further dependence of Comte upon his 
master and rival. The author, nevertheless, calls Comte’s “the first 
sociological system.’’ Barth discusses the successors of Comte under 
the heads: ‘“ The Classifying Sociology”: viz., E. Littré, De Roberty, 
De Greef, Lacombe, and Wagner; “The Biological Sociology” 
Spencer, Lilienfeld, Schaffle, Fouillée, Worms; ‘‘ The Dualistic Soci- 
ology”: Ward, Mackenzie, Hauriou, Giddings, and various popular 
writers. The author adds to his account in each case an estimate 


” 


of the group discussed. 

The second division treats of ‘‘ The One-sided Conceptions of His- 
tory,” ¢.¢., first, the individualistic ; second, the anthropological ; third, 
the ethnological ; fourth, the “ cultural ;” fifth, the political; sixth, the 
ideological; seventh, the economical. The third and last division 
approaches what seems to be the purpose of the author, the proposal 
of a new philosophy of history. The first chapter attempts to argue 
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down the view that a philosophy of history is impossible. The 
second sketches the author’s own view, viz., that we must take the 
horde as the germ of human society, with promiscuity and belief in 
spirits as its prominent traits. From this as a beginning the course 
of development is through the “ first organization,” the tribe (Stamm), 
arranged in “ group-families,” contemporary with animism; second, 
the tribe arranged in genfes, contemporary with naturalistic polytheism. 
Then law-giving, from which came social classes, and from natural 
religion legal religion. The decline of class structure came along 
with heterogeneous conceptions of the world. Medizval social 
stratification was broken up by absolutism, yet a great revival fol- 
lowed in the sixteenth century, due to the ethical idealism of Prot- 
estant religion and the culture of “humanism.” In the present 
century “liberalism” has prevailed, side by side with an inductive, 
analytical habit. The outcome is present need of revising ethical 
judgments to get a basis for a better social order. 

Readers would look for the second volume with more interest if 
the sketch contained in this third division thus outlined had been 
omitted. It promises something more like a topical index than a 
philosophy, and it provokes the suspicion that its expansion will turn 


out to be very weak dilettantism. 
ALBION W. SMALL. 


The History of Mankind. By FriepricH Ratzev. Translated from 
the German by A. J. Butler. Vol. I]. New York and 
London: Macmillan & Co., 1897. Pp. 562, 8vo. 


THis second volume continues the work, which will probably be 
completed in three volumes. It is a description of the world’s popu- 
lations ‘from the ethnographic standpoint. The parts of the work 
contained in Vol. II are: Book II—D. “The Americans ;” E. “The 
Arctic Races of the Old World ;” Book III—‘“ The Light Stocks of 
South and Central Africa;” Book IV—‘“The Negro Races;” A. 
“The South and East Africans.” Necessarily the treatment is of the 
most condensed sort. To cover the whole field of ethnography in 
three volumes is no easy task. ‘The work is naturally one of reference 
rather than of easy reading. The two most extended and important 
discussions in the volume are those dealing with the Americans and 
with negro peoples of south and east Africa. It is possible to err in 
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dealing with such vast masses of population as units. Could we be 
sure that all Americans or all negroes were of a single origin, such a 
mode of considering them and dealing with them might be justified. 
As it is, a generalization drawn from Eskimo may have little applica- 
tion to Botocudos. The book is handsomely illustrated with pictures 
of race types and objects of culture in great variety. These them- 


selves are a valuable contribution to science. 
F. STARR. 


La Puberta studiata nell Uomo e nella Donna in rapporto all’ antro- 
pologia, alla psichiatria, alla pedagogia ed alla sociologia. Per 
AnTONIO Marro. Torino: Fratelli Bocca editori, 1898. 
Pp. 507. 

THe author is already well known in the field of psychiatry and 
criminology by important works. He has been trained for this special 
investigation by his education and experience as a general physician, 
a medical officer in a prison and an asylum for the insane, and by his 
position as docent in the university. 

Much of this work must be left to medical men, and especially to 
alienists, for criticism. The early chapters are devoted to the normal 
physiology of adolescence, and to the important physical and psychical 
phenomena of this crisis period. The fifth chapter gives an account 
of the abnormal phenomena in degenerates. The appearance of 
insanity at this crisis is next studied, and then the effects of surgical 
operations. Three chapters are given to etiology of degeneracy ; four 
chapters to hygienic treatment, and the other divisions discuss educa- 
tional, prophylactic, and social measures for prevention or mitigation 
of evils. 

Among the causes of morbid developments at puberty the author 
names the alcoholic habit of parents. Temperance reformers will find 
fresh ammunition in these pages. Statistical proofs are given of the 
injurious effects in offspring of the marriages of persons of advanced 
years. 

The author counts among the most valuable means of health for 
adolescents careful physical training, nutritious food, abstinence from 
stimulants and narcotics, and plenty of outdoor exercise. He has 
confidence in the regulative power of music. The bicycle merchant 
can well afford to republish his praises of the wheel, and reckless 
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riders would do well to lay to heart his counsels of moderation. He 
favors coeducation for most young people, and has a good word for 
the American girls who earn their own way along with the college 
boys. He would have shops, gardens, and fields connected with all 
secondary schools and colleges, on the principle that useful work in 
the open air has great physical and moral value for adolescents. 

The author lays great stress on the doctrine that early marriages 
and sexual commerce are injurious, and that illicit intercourse is espe- 
cially harmful. The normal devg¢lopment of the entire body is per- 
verted, the happiness of the individual is discounted, offspring are 
likely to be defective, pauperism is made more certain, and society is 
burdened with a proletariate. The accumulation of energy depends 
on the cultivation in youth of the power and habit of inhibition of 
appetite. Self-denial must be learned by continence. Criminals, as 
a rule, are devoid of foresight and self-control; they yield easily to 
instincts of combativeness and lust; and their thefts are frequently 
committed to secure means of winning women. Early sexual satisfac- 
tion does not regulate but intensifies this savage and animal disposition 
and character. This chapter is a good antidote for the wicked advice 
given in Bebel’s Die Frau, which is so popular among certain 


socialists of Germany. 
C. R. HENDERSON. 


Anarchism. A Criticism and History of the Anarchist Theory. 
By E. V. ZENKER. Pp. xiii+ 323. G. P. Putnam’s Sons, 1897. 


‘“‘On-y when we have ceased to thrust aside the theory of anarchism 
as madness from the first; only when we have perceived that one can 
and must understand many things that we certainly cannot like, only 
then will anarchists also place themselves on a closer huinan footing 
with us, and learn to love us as men, even though they often, perhaps, 
cannot understand us, and of their own accord abandon their worst 
argument, the bomb.” (Preface, p. 9.) 

“Anarchism may be defined etiologically as disbelief in the suita- 
bility of constituted society. - With such views there would be only 
one way in which we could cut the ground from under the anarchists’ 
feet. Society must anxiously watch that no one should have reason 
to doubt its intention of letting justice have free sway, but must raise 
up the despairing, and by all means in its power lead them back to 
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their lost faith in society. A movement like anarchism cannot be 
conquered by force and injustice, but only by justice and freedom.” 
(P. 322.) 

Between this premise and conclusion the author has inserted a 
complete, orderly, and discriminating account of theoretical anarchism. 
He occasionally waxes so sympathetic toward the views he is expound- 
ing that doubts about his “ hostility to anarchism” perplex the reader. 
He tones down much of the bitterness of anarchistic philosophy Dy 
infusion of his own good will, and in expuryated rendering he makes 
much plausible that refutes itself by its own vehemence in the original. 
In spite of this idealization of conceptions that are ill-balanced at 
best, in spite of a pervading implication that, because the authors of 
theories themselves are not bad, the material is well organized, and the 
book will be useful. ALBION W, SMALL. 


The report of the National League for the Protection of the Family. 


THE report for 1897 contains material which every student of the 
domestic institution should consider. The former name of the society 
was the Divorce Reform League, and the change is an improvement. 
The topics discussed are: “ Legislation on the Family in 1897,” 
“‘ Marriage Laws,” “‘ Divorce Legislation,” the “ Relation of the Home 
to Other Subjects.” Rev. Samuel W. Dike, LL.D., Auburndale, 
Mass., is secretary. C. R. HENDERSON. 
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NOTES AND ABSTRACTS. 


Studies in Anthropo-Sociology.— Two principal anthropological elements 
compose the population of Europe: Homo Europeus and Homo Alpinus, differing in 
general in height, complexion, and color of hair and eyes, but definitely distinguished 
on the basis of length of head —the former being dolichocephalic, the latter brachy- 
cephalic. Each element has its peculiar aptitudes and tendencies, and the aptitudes 
and tendencies of a population appear to vary according as it contains a majority of 
dolichocephalics or brachycephalics. The relations which exist, or seem to exist, 
between certain anthropological characters and certain social phenomena have been 
formulated in laws, and the whole constitutes a new science, anthropo-sociology. 
Cranial measurements made by the author ona considerable number of pupils in 
different schools have furnished results of two sorts. First, they simply verify the laws 
formulated by Ammon and Lapouge on the basis of several thousand measurements. 
Other results seem to indicate that there exists a relation between the form of the skull 
and certain tendencies, radical or conservative, in the substance of instruction, and a 
relation between scholastic success and the absolute dimensions of the skull. The 
longer cranium seems to coincide either with more energy or with greater intellectual 
aptitude. Of the anthropo-sociological laws three in particular are verified by the 
author’s measurements — the law of urban indices, the law of stratification, and the 
law of intellectual classes with an important restriction. Four tables are given in 
verification: Table I, urban and rural indices (Saint-Brieuc); Table II, cephalic 
indices of day-scholars (urban) and boarders (rural); Table III, cephalic indices of 
pupils and peasants of Saint-Brieuc; Table IV, résumé and proportion of subjects 
to various indices. Comparing the dimensions of the skulls of the better students with 
the poorer in the same classes, Table V shows in the classes of science and modern 
(technical) instruction 62 of the better students with an average index of 82.01, and 
156 of the poorer students with an average index of 82.92. Moreover, the absolute 
dimensions, both breadth and length, are greater in the case of the former. In the 
classical instruction the case is quite different, Table VI showing the brachycephalics 
to be at the head of the classes, with both greater breadth and less length of skull, the 
index being 83.81 to 82.72 for the poorer students. This variation is partially 
explained by the geographic origin of the classical students from the most brachy- 
cephalic region. But there still remains the fact that the dolichocephalics go by 
preference to the modern instruction and succeed little in the classic. This is to 
be explained on the general ground of the differences in the tendencies of the two 
types. “The brachycephalic is the man of tradition." The dolichocephalic seeks 
action, functioning. His superiority is accentuated in real life, and he attains the 
highest political, commercial, industrial, or scientific position — H. MUFFANG, Revue 
Internationale de Sociologie, November, 1897. 


Economic Progress and Social Ethics.—The economic side of life is entirely 
dominant in society and it constitutes the very basis of the social movement of our 
epoch. The problem, then, is to discover the formule of economic progress and 
social well-being corresponding to the necessities of our time and the needs of a partie 
sociale. Examining man from the social point of view, but without reference to any 
existing organization, these formule are: (1) “Theoretically, every normal man is 
obliged to produce, directly or indirectly, and under pain of vital loss, everything that 
is indispensable to his nutrition, clothing, lodging, protection, and amusement, in 
quantity and quality appropriate to his temperament, his state of health, the place he 
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inhabits, and his kind of labor.” (2) “The general or average well-being of man 
can be obtained, especially in our epoch, only by the labor of the capable man utiliz- 
ing chiefly his force of will, his intelligence, and his power of acticn over other men 
and over machines, associated, on the one hand, with that of the man of less capacity 
acting chiefly as an animated motor, and, on the other hand, with that of the machine.” 
(3) “Theoretically, the time economized in the labor of the total production, due to 
the intervention of the capable man and the use of machines, ought to be devoted to 
the instruction of the productively capable,” in order that the total production may be 
increased without increase in the number of men devoted to it. Considering society 
as it is, however, these economic laws are considerably disturbed. Each actual man 
does not furnish his quota to the total production, according to the first law. Con- 
trary to the second law, really incapable men are engaged in production because they 
are capitalists, and capital has a power of action superior even to true productive 
capacity. Moreover, the evil is often multiplied by capitalistic heredity. ‘he direc- 
tion of progress in society ought to be such that this evil may be progressively 
reduced. ‘The practical means to this end is an inheritance tax progressing by gene 

rations, with a view to the ultimate elimination of capital transmitted by heredity. 
The true social party should reject the sentimental formula, “to everyone ‘according 
to his needs,” for the formula of economic progress —to everyone according to his 
productivity useful to the universal well-being. Passing to the intellectual domain, 
the first consideration of the social party should be the principle of free inquiry, to 
seek the positive truth and to reject the arbitrary. In science, religion, and ethics the 
immediate end should be the gradual extension of the proven or generally accepted 
body of knowledge in the different spheres to every man according to the degree of 
his receptivity and by virtue of the time progressively economized in production. 
The final situation aimed at in the application of the formula of the social good and 
the social evil is the greatest possible material and intellectual] equality between men, 
and in consequence the universal elevation of the average life of man, in which we 
sum up the whole morale sociale.—E. SOLVAY, Annales de l'Institut des Sciences Sociales, 
December, 1897. 


Ideal and Positive Science in Sociology.——Today the opinion is general that 
sociological research should end where truth may only be divined, not demonstrated. 
But to admit hypothesis and pure reason in sciences such as chemistry, physics, and 
natural history, which treat of external phenomena accessible to experiment, and not 
admit them in a subject whose phenomena originate in the human mind and are man- 
ifested by a mechanism so complicated as society, is contrary to good sense. That 
the human mind seeks the hidden realities, inaccessible first causes, is an observed 
fact proved by the study of every epoch and by the feelings of each people and indi- 
vidual. It is then legitimate, being necessary and natural. De Santis said: “The 
germs of metaphysics are so alive in the human heart that even the materialists had 
some.”’ Comte said that positivism signified the insurrection of science against the 
heart. 

True, the principles obtained by ideal science will never reach the certainty of 
those of positive science. Ideal science exists for particular sciences as well as for 
science as a whole. Physics comes upon the enigma of force, biology to the great 
mystery of Zife, etc. 

Every social phenomenon results from human action, and hence originates in the 
stimuli which direct human conduct; so it contains the same problems as metaphysics, 
though presented more concretely. Their solution is of more than philosophical inter- 
est. Why is the human conscience growing more altruistic? Why does not the evolution 
of conscience in various peoples follow the same track? Why does it not advance 
with the same rapidity? What end will it reach ? What is the relation between the 
social conscience and that of individuals? What is the law of meral progress ? 
These and others are the high problems of ideal science, certainly important for soci- 
ology. What are the formule of civilization? History cannot tell us, neither can 
observation, for the perfect civilization does not yet exist. Sociology studies such 
problems from a special point of view, connecting results with what has been ascer- 
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tained by positive science. To deny sociology access to this ideal sphere is to keep 
it inadequate and fragmentary.—VINCENZO TANGORRA, Xivista /taliana di Soctologia, 
September, 1897. 


Sociology and Juridical History.—- The plodding scholar who turns from his 
minute and patient historico-juridic investigations will be struck by the abundance of 
sociological works lately produced. He may comfort himself by thinking that a little 
truth is better than a gigantic hypothesis. What he makes known may be little, but 
is never irrelevant or useless. He coéperates in the common work, as the microscop- 
ist contributes to natural history. Most sociologists do not recognize the value of his 
work. Since Darwin and Spencer the savage is their chief material. Historic erudi- 
tion, minute investigation to wrest from antiquity a small secret, seem to many useless 
pedantry. ‘Travelers’ tales of barbarians, colored by preconceived theories and uncor- 
rected by philology, have been unduly valued. The juridic student believes as firmly 
as anyone in evolution. He sees it today in the struggle between institutions. He 
understands the advantage of applying to sociology the methods of natural history, 
but he has seen with regret a mania for generalizing, a borrowing of terms rather than 
methods. Juridic history should furnish the bones for reconstructions. We ought not 
yet to say what society is, much less to describe its future phases. Imitate naturalists. 
They do not say what a species will be two centuries from now. True, many students 
of the philosophy of law spread their wings in an atmosphere far from things of this 
world, while many devotees of sociology, without knowirg at all the history of their 
own country, fancying that great biological principles are enough, confidently declare 
the past, present, and future of human society. It is time for all to use judgment. 
True science will gain when the study of human society is begun and continued by a 
study of facts, in a scientific spirit, with al! the means that ethnical, philological, and 
juridical culture offers. What is lost in extension will be gained in intensity.—N. 
TAMASSIA, Aivista [taliana di Sociologia, September, 1897. 


The Sociology of Suggestion.—In a recent volume Nordau has treated the 
theory of social suggestion in much the same manner as Tarde. His main point is 
his conception of the genius as exercising the same functions in society as the nerve 
centers in the individual. Nothing appears to him more delusive than the search for 
permanent characters in the social mind which is in reality constantly modified by 
individual minds. Under the term suggestion is put another phenomenon, that of the 
powerful action of the social environment upon the individual. This seems more 
easily sustained than the former. The influence of tradition is so great that men 
seem incapable of adopting 4 universal language. ‘The fact that the actual leaders 
of a people are seldom its superior men stands in marked opposition to Nordau’s 
theory of genius suggestion. The explanation of suggestion by a study of hypnotism 
as merely an exaggerated form is incorrect. The causes of hypnotism are secondary 
and abnormal in themselves, and do not form the law of normal states. The theory 
of hypnotism cannot be carried over and applied to unconscious suggestion. The 
“sense of imitation” is put upon a purely mechanical basis. “In normal conditions 
the more perfect individual exercises suggestion over the less perfect, but the inverse 
does not occur.”” Experience does not favor this doctrine. An explanation of intel- 
lectual phenomena is not found in suggestion. Suggestion comprehends only the 
affective states, whose intensity and duration have no relation to culture, intelligence, 
or the normal action of the will. A great difference exists between the reproduction 
of examples (imitation) and the socialization of general inventions. History presents 
this general Jaw: “A doctrine can conquer the world only by loosing its personal con- 
nection with its founder; example operates to maintain small groups of disciples who 
vanish; the mass adapts the invention to its conditions of life, makes it its own, and 
renders it sometimes unrecognizable.”—Ze Devenir social, August-September, 1897. 


Official Investigation of the George Junior Republic.— The Committee of the 
New York State Board of Charities on Placing out Dependent Children, after a visit in 
the summer of 1897 to the George Junior Republic, made a report derogatory to the 
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latter, which was circulated by the Associated Press, and worked serious injury to the 
financial support of the republic. As a consequence the trustees appointed a com 
mittee to visit the republic and make a report to the trustees concerning the validity 
of the charges, and also to address a letter on the subject to the state board and to 
the public. The committee was composed of Professor J. W. Jenks and Professor 
Benjamin Ide Wheeler, of Cornell University; Professor W. F. Blackman, of Yale 
University ; Professor J. KR. Commons, of Syracuse University; Mr. D. M. Osborne 
and Mr. F. W. Richardson, of Auburn; and Mr. Frederic Almy, of the Buffalo Asso- 
ciated Charities. The substance of the state board's report is as follows: They 
assert (1) that the children are kept at ti republic for only a short time in the sum- 
mer, and that the plan of self-government was devised solely to keep the youngsters 
from depredations upon the farmers of the neighborhood ; (2) that Mr. George and 
his family are alone in the experiment, and that they do not grasp the situation 1n all 
its bearings; (3) that the financial support is voluntary and inadequate; (4) that 
there is a total absence of family life among the boys and girls, and a promiscuous 
“hotel” takes its place; (5) that familiarity with the “police” court and trials of 
the republic is demoralizing; (6) that sanitary conditions are lacking, and (7) that 
there is disorder and uncleanliness. The final paragraph circulated by the Associated 
Press was as follows: “That, so far as it has been developed, this effort stands only 
as an experiment and endeavor to establish, under a police system, respect for and con- 
sideration of the rights of others on the part of a miscellaneous community of hitherto 
neglected juveniles. ‘That, while it takes from the crowded slums of our great cities a 
few wayward and neglected children needing a change of scene and air, and during 
a brief period restrains them from trespassing upon the rights of others, it lacks those 
features which are essential to success and permanence. Without any suggestion of 
the family, and barren of any educational provisions, which are the foundation upon 
which all efforts for reform must be based, and upon which ordinary social life is 
dependent, it stands only as an ingenious effort at temporary restraint. Laying 
aside all sentiment, and viewing it solely from the standpoint of the practical, your 
committee feels that it possesses none of the essentials of success.” 

The committee appointed by the board of trustees of the republic, in a note 
drafted by Professor Jenks and addressed to the state board of charities, called 
their attention to the fact, (1) that, while the republic originated as a fresh-air camp, 
its promoters are now emphasizing continuous residence for two or three years witha 
gradual elimination of the summer encampment, and that the winter residents now 
number forty-six. (2) That, while the boys make their own laws, Mr. George controls 
them actually by suggestion rather than dictation. (3) That the republic should not 
be judged by the ideals of a reform school, where the superintendent enforces right 
actions in the way of neatness, order, and industry, though those actions may not betoken 
a corresponding disposition. In the republic the child is expected to acquire his good 
habits as a result of experience, and, therefore, if the plan is to be fairly tried, the super 
intendent might properly be censured if the conditions were not the free ones of daily 
life ; that there is a decided improvement in order and cleanliness among the citizens 
who have been longest in residence. (4) That a school system has been established 
under the charge of a graduate of Cornell University, and that, while, indeed, larger 
facilities are needed, the republic does inculcate to a remarkable degree habits of 
thrift, of self-reliance, of honesty, of self-control, the habits most essential in charac 
ter. (5) That, while the surroundings lack much from the esthetic point of view, they 
are not unsanitary, and there has never been any sign of an epidemic, nor any case 
of disease, that could be ascribed to local conditions; disinfectants are freely used, 
and rooms and closets are well cared for. (6) That the police court is not an evil. 
Familiarity with the ordinary police court is an evil influence, but the pressure of the 
opinion of one’s peers in favor of good order as applied through the courts of the repub- 
lic is a far more ennobling influence than the infliction of corpora] punishment, or of 
imprisonment by a superintendent. Boys who would brazenly face a police magis- 
trate break down completely under the admonition of a judge of theirown. Respect 
for law and order, and for public officers of the republic, is one of the most note- 
worthy benefits produced by the system. (7) Family life can never be reached in any 
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institution outside the family itself. Mr. and Mrs. George have done much to supply 
this need. In the association of boys and girls not one instance of improper conduct 
has been observed. ‘The cottage system is being adopted as rapidly as possible, and 
two buildings are provided for. (8) Another woman of refinement, who would teach 
the children to set a higher value upon neat clothing, etc., would have a further ele- 
vating effect upon their cha.acters. (9) The evils of the republic, while at times 
serious, are to be ascribed in part to lack of funds ; in part tothe fact that Mr. George 
himself, in looking chiefly at the more important matters of the inner life of the chil- 
dren, has at times neglected things that seemed to him of minor importance. But 
some so-called evils are no evils at all—simply appearances made necessary by the 
method. (10) That Mr. George’s plan is pedagogically sound and should receive a 
fair trial. 


The Place of the Political and Social Sciences in Modern Education. - 
The function of education has been rapidly passing in this century from private to 
state management, and as a result education has necessarily undergone a change both 
in methods, in spirit, and in pointof view. How has this affected the relationship of the 
social sciences to education and the training for citizenship in the modern free states ? 
I propose this thesis in answer: That the political and social sciences must be used 
for purposes of education in all its stages, from the university to the kindergarten. 

Both the natural and the social sciences have had a hard fight to gain a footing 
beside the aristocracy of the classics, but it is now being recognized that the study of 
the external world about us is not only valuable as a means of intellectual discipline, 
but that no education can be well rounded, complete, or in harmony with actual life 
conditions which does not, from the beginning, systematically study the world about 
us. This is especially necessary in a political society such as the United States. 
Ancient Greece, modern England, and Germany, though constitutionally governed, 
yet act upon the general theory that there is a certain class in the communities set 
apart by heredity, wealth, or social position to hold the controlling influence in the 
political acts of the society. 

We have thrown that theory overboard entirely. We act on the theory that every 
man-—perhaps soon every woman — is not only honest and patriotic, but capable of 
forming an opinion upon the complex political probiems of today. This government 
cannot succeed unless the individual has some training for his destiny. It must be 
done also to create an interest in public affairs. It must be done in the lower grades 
and high schools, as well as the colleges, for few of the masses enter the high school 
even, very few the college; yet they are voters. These studies also will, perhaps, 
be found equal or superior te mathematics and the classics as mental discipline ; 
and they are vastly superior to the classics in fitting men to understand and adjust 
themselves to the world they live in. It isa hopeful sign that some of the universities 
are planning departments of politics and of commerce, placing them at last upon an 
equality with law and medicine.— E. J. JAMES, Annals American Academy of Political 
and Social Science, January, 1898. 


The Bearing of the Doctrine of Selection upon the Social Problem. 
Adam Smith felt in 1776 that it was necessary, in view of the feeling among the 
upper classes, to adduce arguments to show that the improvement in circumstances of 
the lower ranks of the people need not be regarded as a disadvantage or an inconven- 
ience to society. It is unnecessary to point out the great contrast which this incident 
illustrates in the public sentiment of the two centuries, the eighteenth and nineteenth. 
The “fellow feeling” now existing among men does much to substantiate the claim 
that the problem of well-being is one which belongs peculiarly to the present time. 
The discontent of the masses with their lot, whether well or ill-founded, it is not our 
purpose to inquire; but it is receiving sympathy and attention by the intellectual and 
better-to-do classes as never before; and it may be worth while to ask what consid- 
erations should determine our attitude towards the social problem. The law of selec- 
tion is not indeed the only, nor even the main, determinant of one’s attitude towards 
God orman. The application of the principles of the “survival of the fittest” is per 
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haps done a little more cautiously than formerly; but it is a question whether we have 
yet, for purposes of social study, exhausted the significance of the “selective slaughter.” 
The selective process has been altered and modified, but it is nevertheless still opera- 
tive. The lower we get in the social scale, the more pitilessly do we find it operating, 
as is shown by the high rate of mortality and the short duration of life among the 
submerged tenth. The “unfit” do perish from inadequate food, shelter, and care. 
The physical struggle has merely been replaced by one of wits. The Malthusian 
principle cannot be put aside by sentimental taik of God not making men without 
providing for them. The bearing of the selective principle is: 

First, it precludes all optimistic anticipations for the future of society. Calm 

study of history forbids the hope of the millennium's coming right away. We can at 
best only hope that the substitution of a struggle for domination for that of the strug- 
gle for existence may lessen the virulence and bitterness of the struggle. 
_ Secondly, the selective principle, on the other hand, in its persistence in society 
sanctions no fatalistic attitude towards social betterment. In the domain of social life 
there is no rigid boundary between the cosmic process and the ethical process, 
between the cut-throat struggle for existence and the elevated struggle for domina- 
tion, between the natural body and the spiritual body, between the flesh and the 
spirit. 

We may hope to push back the barbaric struggle for existence, but it can never 
be utterly eliminated. The spectacle of magazined grain beside starving thousands 
may stir one’s indignation ; but if the burst of feeling cause us to lay aside the dis- 
tinction between the property rights of the prudent, industrious citizen for the benefit 
of the idle, improvident man, then so much the worse for the idle and improvident in 
the long run, as well as for society as a whole. It is best for all that the control of 
property be left with those who have shown themselves best able to control it, by 
getting it in the competitive struggle. Nations no more than individuals can afford 
to neglect this law. It may be best that the American nation should intervene in the 
Cuban war, but we should not let sentiment urge us on if reason and facts show that 
such intervention is contrary to this principle. So long as force settles things in this 
world, this principle cannot be safely ignored for mere ideals.— WINTHROP MORE 
DANIELS, /nternational Journal of Ethics, January, 1898. 


The Ultimate Law of Social Evolution.—To discover the fundamental law 
of life and society is the highest problem of sociology. I affirm that this law is adaféa- 
tion, but I mean a process much more complicated than is generally understood by 
biologists and sociologists. In the book, Ze Basi del Diritto e dello Stato,1 have 
unfolded my theory, which explains better than any other the facts of human society. 
1 compare here my theory with others: (1) Lamarck perceived the two chief factors 
in adaptation, the influence of surroundings as cause of modifications, and the trans- 
mission by heredity of modifications. He overlooked a third factor, natural selection. 
(2) Darwin believed natural selection to be the only one. The true theory includes 
both these processes, the direct and the indirect, Lamarckism and Darwinism. 
Besides, Darwinian sociologists have overlooked such other factors as the degenerat- 
ing process, important in social evolution since, in the struggle for life among men, 
the vanquished are not exterminated, but spared by the victors, who try to make use of 
them and to live at theirexpense. So an artifcia/ selection has been at work. (3) I 
accept the Spencerian formula of evolution, but it expresses only the external fact of 
becoming, never the specific cause by which things become. Spencer fell into a grave 
error in supposing that the nature of groups must be that of their individual elements. 
Again, forgetting that mechanical and biological processes cannot guide us in the 
richer and more complex social processes, Spencer, instead of studying directly 
human groups, affirms that society is an entity with phenomena of growth, structure, 
and function analogous to those of an animal, and that, therefore, the latter are the 
key to the former. He confuses human organizations with biological organisms. 
(4) Comte starts from mankind, not, like Spencer, from the individual, but makes the 
mistake of considering mankind as a single man who lives and learns continually. 
Hence Comte sees but one side of the immense social process. But history and observation 
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show us men in groups ; these groups varying, multiplying, struggling with each other, 
coalescing, or melting away. Sociologists should study the action of these groups upon 
each other. Besides, in the rudimentary knowledge of biology and psychology of his 
time Comte could not form a clear idea of adaptation. (5) Bastian maintains more 
decidedly than Comte that social evolution is determined only by intellectual evolu- 
tion, andin hisresearches he was not guided by the law of adaptation. (6) Lilien- 
feld, Novicow, and others have carried the analogico-organic theory to fantastic 
lengths. Lilienfeld declared that sociology cannot be a positive science unless it con- 
siders society as “a real living organism composed of cells as are individual organisms 
in nature.’ Novicow does not hesitate to say that “as societies are organisms, one 
can deduce a priori that they will conform to all the laws of biology.”” Whether the 
individual or the family is the social cell, whether government is the brain of the 
social organism, etc., they cannot agree, thus showing that the analogy is not real. 
(7) Durkheim's idea of the division of labor I accept, but only as a secondary factor in 
adaptation. (8) Tarde overestimates the extent and importance of the laws of imita- 
tion. (9) Gumplowicz says that mankind came originally from various stocks, and 
that the social process is due to the eternal sympathy between like stocks and the 
eternal hatred between unlike ones. But it remains to be proved that men descend 
from various stocks. How does he know that like stocks are always sympathetic ? 
He maintains not only absolute fixity of species, but even of men’s faculties and feel- 
ings. Then there could never be progress. As all present human races are amalga- 
mations, how does Gumplowicz know what were the original tendencies of primitive 
ethnic elements? Again, if there be this instinctive repulsion, why should nations 
amalgamate ? He says, “ because the council of the gods has so decided,” “ because 
nature wills it.” How does he know? (10) My theory is incompatible with his. I 
maintain transformation, by adaptation, of faculties and sentiments ; that the struggle 
between men depends on insufficiency of means to support life and on other social cir- 
cumstances ; that this struggle is lessening ; that between victor and vanquished rises 
a parasitic relation, governed by certain laws; that this relation tends to cease ; that 
with the accumulation of experience and goods men improve their condition; that in 
this amelioration groups of men advance by tortuous ways, now receding, now stand- 
ing still; and that political power rises independently of the superposition of one peo- 
ple on another.—M. A. VACCARO, Aivista Haliana di Sociologia, November, 1897. 


The State Adoption of Street Arabs.— The paupers and criminals of the 
future are to be seen in the children of the slums today, in process of training by the 
influence of vice and squalor around them. The state has done much of a remedial 
nature, almost nothing of a preventive sort. Private philanthropy has done what has 
been done. But private organization is pitifully inadequate; the law now protects 
the child from cruelty, but mot from the vice of its surroundings. The state should 
place children who are in reality homeless in country industrial schools, fitting the 
girls for domestic servants and trades, and the boys for trades and the army and navy. 
It will not injure the liberty of the individual any more than is already done by the 
prisons and workhouses which are found necessary for the same children after they 
have matured in their lives of vice and pauperism. If the children are taken in hand 
and thus reared when quite small, it will, as the results of the private industrial schools 
have shown, result in saving the vast majority from useless and sinful lives to be useful 
and honest men and women. Even financially there will be a great saving after a 
few years in the cost of paupers and criminals; and the nation will be strengthened 
especially in the case of domestic servants and in supplying men for the army and 
navy, in all of which the dearth 1s at present a serious problem.— Mrs. A. SAMUELS, 
Fortnightly Review, January, 1898. 
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